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PREFACE 

Teb object of the writer in issuing this book is not 
BO much to give a ooncise account of the Harvard 
excavations at Samaria^ in so far as they throw 
light on the history of Israel, as to state certain 
significant oonclurions which seem to be based 
upon them. So much has been writteu on the Old 
Testament that another book, however small, on 
the subject may seem superfluotu, but the excava- 
tions disclose important new facts derived from the 
best of all historical sources, the pick and the spade. 
They give us fresh knowledge of Israel in Ahab's 
time, much enlightenment on the northern 
Semitic alphabet and other matters. A new picture 
of Samariai with its royal and civil administration, 
takes the place of the old long-familiar one, and 
supplements the scanty historical mat^al in the 
Biblical record. 

The researches of scholars in Old Testament 
literature and wider Semitics have afioided us more 
information in the last fifty years than were gained 
in all the preceding agee. Yet it is little compared 
with all that lies untouched. There are still huge 
gape in the history of Israel, and on these and other 
very important matters we can only await the 
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eicavAtor'e spade. Unfortunately* in spite of the 
valuable work of the Harvard archsaologiste, only 
a small part of the space within the walls of Samaria 
has been laid bare. Searchers might yet light on 
the royal tombs, in which so many Israelite kings 
rest, or on the site of the temple of Slelkart, the 
Tyrian Baal, or on the ruins of the temple of Aatarte, 
which wae still in existence when the town was 
destroyed. For the magnificent work already ac- 
compKahed, however, the Harvard excavators have 
earned the gratitude of all Biblical scholars. 

The writer desiiee to tender his thanks to Harvard 
University, and especially to Professor David G. 
Lyon, honorary cniator of the Semitic Museum, for 
permission to use the excavators' reports, together 
with several of the plates and plans. It would be 
impossible for the writer to enumerate all the other 
wotIcs to which he has been indebted in forming his 
conclusions, but a few of those consulted have been 
mentioned in the footnotes. He feels specially 
indebted to Professor Kend Dussaud, Dr. W. F. 
Albright, and other Semitio authorities for helpful 
comments on the subject. 

If these pages should awaken further interest 
in the important questions discussed, the writer 
will feel amply rewarded for his trouble. 


FArwtry 19S9. 


J. W. J. 



In the tx&nsliteration of names, certain letters, 
often confused in English but distinct from each 
other in Semitic languages, are differentiated as 
follows: 

k is used for the ordinary hard breathing, $ for the 
guttural one (Arabic^, Hebrew rr), and h for 
the harder guttural M (except in a few 
names where the latter has become more 
usual). 

h is used for the emphatic k (Arabioj, Hebrew p), 
os distinct from the ordinary one (Arabic ciy 
Hebrew 3). 

f represents tlie hard Semitic sibilant (Arabic 
Hebrew s). 

sA is generally used in Babylonian words instead 
of i. 

( represents the hard Semitic t (Arabio k, Hebrew 

ts). 

The ordinary spiritus Imit has been dispensed 
with generally, but is represented by ' 
(Hebrew H) in particular cases. 
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The Semitic y ie m&rked by ", except 

wher^ouetom omite it. 

Long vowelfl is Arabic and pore-long ones in 
Hebrew are marked with a oiroomflex. 
Other long vowels, inohiding tone-long ones 
in Hebrew, are marked ..r:.-. 
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SAMARIA IN ARAB’S TIME 


CHAPTER I 

TEE PALACB AED OTHER BUILDINaS 

The Ancient oitj of BamAria,' the head of Ephraim ' 
(la 7*}, lies immediately west of the modern yillage 
of SAuttxeh (Greek, Sebaate), which was the new 
name given to the place by Herod the Great when 
he rebuilt it (b.o. 27) in honour of Augustus. Prom 
the seventh year of Sing Omn (o. 880 B.o.) the kings 
of Israel (or * Ephraim/ as the prophets called the 
northern kingdom) ‘ had their palace there, though 
during the early period of the monarchy they seem 
to have had a residence also at Jeareel (1 K 18“, 
2 K 8**), in order probably to strengthen their alliance 

t (f • Kgton ’> vM in tMhty » cfty (I Oi 

a 8 IS"), g«>w»Ily Idantifled witA modern eoatt of 

tlMMiah tbe MJM vM nieo tppUri to the tribe end efter- 
wde to the northern Idns^iti' Moant KfthnliD (O'lfJM in, 
Joe 17" 19 W.elo.}wea the deeignetioo of the weeteis ranee of bine (a 
■in^ eompeot moMif) from J hd x a e lop aa far eouth at leait aa Bethel, 
inat ae Moont Jndah *>n) waa tbe name gtru to the whole 

tabldaod of JtuUh (Joe SI", wheee the czpmtion to Irauiated ‘ hill 
eonntor of Jodah'). One Important dUferenoe between Mount 
Ephraim and Mount Judah ie that the fonner elc^ gradueJlr to the 

weet bp nnintemipted ridgea. while the laUer to boedered bp pMoipioea 

and Hence the forener wee more eesflp attached bp etMmiee, 

and lequiiud forts at the peeeee. 
t 
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with Pbcenicia. Judging from 1 K 2P, as generally 
translated, one is apt to conclude that the palace 
referred to in this verse, adjoining which lay Naboth’s 
vineyard, must have been the one at Jezreel;^ 
but apart from the different view presented by the 
T.yy in the text (in both Vat. and Alex. MSS.), the 
fact that Naboth dwelt in Jeareel did not prevent 
him owning property in Samaria, and according to 
21** the vineyard may have been in the latter city. 
After Onui had built a palace here on the summit of 
the hill, Ahab seems to have enlaced and beautified 
it, and it may have been for thin purpose that he 
coveted the neighbouring ground. 

The site was a central and dominant one, worth 
eonsoUdating. It was muoh stronger than that of 
Shechem, the earliest capital of the land, for Shechem, 
though weD furnished with water and possessing 
sacred associationB, could never be turned into a 
fortress, and was not fitted for defence. It was 
preferable also to Tir^ah, the capital of Jwboam i., 
which was unsuited to a dynasty in alUance with 
Phoenicia, and was too open to attack by the 
Aranuean States on the north-east. The site even 
took natural precedence over that of Jerusalem, 
which was an awkward and barren one. The hill 
(‘ mountain of Samaria,’ Am 4* 6^), rising as a round 
nnH isolated maM from S(K) to 400 feet above the 
valley, could offer a stubborn resistance to the beat- 

^ So Otogr. AUm PatOMitM, p. tOA; GAfain, iSomarie. 
i. p. SIS: JoMphnt, AiUiq. vm. xt. 6. 
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organued armiea.^ We can understand the remark 
of Adad-idri’s officers after their defeat, ' Their god 
is a god of the hills, therefore they were stronger 
than we; but let us fight against them in the plain, 
and surely we shall be stronger than they ’ (1K 20*’). 
Samaria atone of all the surroanding districts was 
able to cope with the invasion of Tiglath'pileeer m. 
in 73S-732 n.o., and it was only captured by Bargon n. 
in 722 after three years’ effort. This Assyrian 
monarch carried off 27,000 people into captivity, 
■nH appointed an Assyrian governor over the re- 
mainder. After this the city was occupied chiefly 
by foreign colonists whom the ABB 3 rTian kings in¬ 
stalled in place of the exiled Israelites, and it was 
refortified with a strong surroanding wall half-way 
down the hill and an inner wall round the summit. 
F^m this time onward to the fourth oentniy B.o., 
its history is almost unknown. It was captured 
by Alexander the Great on his way back from 
Egypt in 331 b.c., when be punished the inhabitants 
for murdering his governor, Andromachus,’ and 
settled it with Macedonian colonists.’ It sufiered 

the atreogth ol the poaitioo. wm Joaephoa. xm. x. 1 
It la pfHMlh)** that the oane of the hill, ShAm e r Sp Amoaie 

ShiaMrSo, aajraignif)’‘vMoh-iDotniUln," outlook' (cf.'Warthnxf’), 
from altboogh a daiintioQ from Shamar (a clan-name uoed 

aa a peno^ name t]b «bo ia aiaied to hav» bean the {ormea await, 
it giem In 1 K 16**. U the name he from it ii appropriate, 
for the hiQ potmnaiA a vtdt viev to the weet. Some 8 aiilee of 
pkiB en vMble, than e range id low hUK and hayaoi them the 
hUditeeraaMO. S3 mike awaj. 

* Q. Curtiui. It. 6, 9, and Ir. S, »{ed. Lemaln). 

»SohUrer, IliM. Die. n. toI 1- p- *33. 
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sevectly in the wais ol the Diadochi, and ito forti- 
ficatione aie said to have been overthrown by 
Ptolemy Lagos in his retreat from Syria before 
Antigonus > But it seems to have survived wonder¬ 
fully well through all these vidssitudee, with prac¬ 
tically the same topographical festurea. A^ut 
107 B.O., however, when it was almost entirely 
Seleooid, it was completely demolished by John 
Hyrcanus, not by turning on it streams of water as 
Mme historians state, but by exposing it to the wash¬ 
ing of the winter torrents, and breaching it so that it 
fell in confused ruins. ‘ He demolished it entirely, 
and brought rivulets to it to drown it, for he dug 
such hollows as might let the water run under it.' • 

The recent account by the Harvard University 
archmologistB (Professor George A. Redsner, Mr. 
Oarenoe 8. Fisher, architect, and Professor David G. 
Lyon) of excavations on the site of this ancient 
capital* together with comments by Ren6 Dussaud * 
and others, throws considerable Kght on the suc- 
oessive periods of occupation. One cannot study 
this careful and detailed account without being 

tpKMlocai8icnhM.six.fiS. > Joaaphiu, AfiM;. xm. z. 8. 

* Hanvi gicMtioni at Samaria {190B-10), two luip toIojiim 
bMOtafnllr pcinted ajA Oiaatntod (Harcud trniTecsiir 

Tol. L, ssxa-M17 WM ‘I-* «tt+ie pUiM+fiO Tho 

ezMcatioso won begaa ht 1006 by Pr. GottUeb BohaBiubar. vbue 
woifc 4 t Tall al-MatmiUan had ahvady gained him wocld-wida repata- 
tion, and ««» oontiaaed by the acohnoiocirta BUOtioiMd. The beg 
poetpooentMit of poblioadon bae b«en doe to vinfoioaeeii ednametaaoea. 

TbeTotamw are qaotedhercaftartafootDofM Amply u2kim»<*om. 

* ‘ Samaiie a« Tempe d'Acbab,’ Awm Byna. 1920, pp. SU S. i 
19se.i.pp. 09. 
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reminded with aingolar force of the glorious past of 
ehift rival to Jerosalcm, the activity and military 
valour of its kings, the ardour of its prophets, and 
its final overthrow by the Assyrian armies. Before 
the archsologistB began their work, the hill of 
Samaria was covered with soil under cultivation. 
As the result of wars, treasure searches, removal of 
building atones, quarrying, and agricultural labours 
during the last twenty centuries, the ancient Israelite 
and other walls, together with thousaiuis of inter¬ 
esting objeots, lay buried in the depths. The only 
vestiges of antiquity visible were some of the towere 
and columns of the Herodian period. It was the 
work of the excavators to disentangle the various 
strata, from the Arabic and Roman on the top, 
through the Seleucid and Babylonian, down to 
the loweat or Israehte at the bottom. This formed 
a problem, owing to the situation of the 

older strata by later buildings, and in the solution 
of it they had to rely largely on the types of masonry, 
the relative heights of floors, the objects imearthed, 
the nature of the debris, and other criteria. For¬ 
tunately, with their scholarship and acute discern¬ 
ment, they have been able to penetrate to the times 
of Ahab and Omri, although not msny vestiges of 
this ancient period remain after the subsequent 
reconstructions, and especially after the removal 
of the materials to SAustiih for the erection of the 
buildings there.^ In dealing with the Israelite 

* OsSrin, Bamarit, iL p. 19S. 
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Strata, they had to exercise special care, as the 
building operations of the later periods tended 
naturally to transfer pottery and other objects from 
lower to higher levels. It will be agreed, however, 
by all readers of the report that they have succeeded 
remarkably well in differentiating the Israelite 
leiuains from the later ones. The result ia that 
we have valuable documents and important informa¬ 
tion regarding the history of Israel. If Psalm 46 
be taken as presenting a picture of royal life and 
society in the first years of the Israelite monarchy, 
probably ss some think in the time of Ahab (c. 876- 
863 B.O.), the excavations do nothing at least to 
weaken such a view. They give os a picture of the 
grandeur of Samaria, especially in his day, with its 
strong walls, its palaces, its private houses built 
with hewn stone (Am 5“), its perfect organiaation, 
its lichee, and its power. Renan has said that Ahab 
' equalled Solomon in mental grasp and surpassed 
him in military valour.' * Certainly, judging from 
the Harvard account, he seenis to have developed 
Israelite civiHiation. The work of the excavators, 
it should be said, has likewise thrown great light 
on the Babylonian, Grecian, and Herodian periods. 
No less than 2921 photographs of objects and various 
details of the work were taken. 

The account affords confirmation of the Biblical 
fact (1 K. 16**) that the site had no buildings on it 
was probably little inhabited before the time 

* HiMain iu pnpt* thraHL, U. p. 301. 
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ol Omri (o. 887-875 B.c,)- The larselite buildings 
weie found to rest on the ancieDt rock*eaiiace 
beneath, to which the excavations have been pushed. 
This surface at its highest area (the Omri scarp) 
bears the channels and cup-marks common on rock 
all over Palestine, as well as a few cuttings for trough 
presses and jar sockets of various types.' The 
surface must have been in this bare condition, 
covered to the top with soil and rock, when Omri 
bought the hill for two shekels of silver,* and erected 
his palace there. ‘ It is clear/ says Professor 
Reisner, ‘that the rock was at least partly bate 
when the palace was begun, and, as far as the present 
excavations have extended, it was everywhere 
stripped for quarrying and building.’ * No ceramic 
remains or traces of dwellings previous to Omri’s 
date can be found : the only vestiges of occupation 
beyond the iron age belong to the neolithic period. 
The body of the hill is penetrated by a number of 
oaves, apparently natural, but more or less modified 
by the Israelites and their sucoeasors (the soft 
limestone of which the hill is made offered no special 
difficulties). These cannot compare in sLse and 
number with those discovered in other parts of 


^Tbe DKflBM eonaiated of tread beda of took, fraqoufilr olrcnlar, 
iurwimded br deop Baarew abanneli »bleb ooUoeted du ftqoid 
oUm or grepoa). Prom tbare cbannola. antfaoo ooodBitt lad to 
bowta (of. Maoaliatet, J&toaoate* oj 0«a*r. B. pp. « B.J. 
Tbeaoekotowentorboldbg tbe pototadoil and wiw jaa chareetar- 
latio of tlw period. 

• pof purohaaa, ol. tba eaaa of Darid, S 8 S4' *. 

* tseoMitio**. i p- m. 
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Falestme, saoh u at MareBhah> Gezer, and Megiddo, 
and there are no primitiTe acratchings of ftnimul 
SgoreB in them. Some of them have rude steps 
cut down into them, and were occupied even as 
late as the Roman period, but fragments of Israelite 
pottery and other objects have been found in them. 
They remind us of the Biblical statement that, at 
the time of Jezebel's penecution of Yahweh’s 
prophets, Obadiah took a hundred of these and ' hid 
them by fifty in a cave ’ (1 K18^). 

Only one gate into the town is mentioned in the 
Old Testament. In ancient times the number of 
gates into a town was kept as low as possible— 
Jericho seems to have had only one—so that it 
might be difficult for an enemy to enter. The gate 
of Samaria has been found on the west, with tiacee 
of primitive fortification. As the high ground on 
which the Israelite town stood is isolated on all 
sides except the east, where it is conneoted with the 
hill by a low narrow aaddle, it ia evident that the 
position of the gate waa well ohoeen to make acceas 
difficult in a hoetile attack, for an enemy could only 
approach with any facility along the aaddle, an d 
would thua be forced—until at least the battering- 
ram was perfected—to proceed round the whole 
wall before finding an entrance. The fortification 
at the gate consisted in a square tower or citadel, 
measuring 67'41 feet by 44-29 feet, of solid, well- 
built masonry, which dates according to Fisher 
from the time of Omri. The tower enabled the 
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dafendera to make the gate a death-trap to aoy 
attacking party, for the latter would be confined 


within a narrow apace, ezpoaed to ooaaelees attack 
overhead. It made defence far auperior to attack, 
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and without a siege-train such a lort could only 
be reduced by stratagem or by starvation. The 
bottom of the tower has been unearthed, sunk in a 
deep trench (over 16 feet deep at one part) in the 
rock. Fisher is of the view that there were two 
Israelite towers, one at each side of the gate, and 
that the foundations of the other have completely 
disappeared.^ There are oertainly the remains of 
two Roman ones, which were round, and theee have 
been built over the foundations of two square (^reek 
ones. But, as Dussaud points out, there was never 
more than one, generally a square one of large 
dimensions, before the gate of an ancient Israelite 
town, or at the entrance to the palace or the temple 
enclosure (of. On 11*). It is known that this 
was one of the peculiarities of the ancient Syrian 
mode of fortification. Indeed, according to the 
excavations, the tower at the gate of ancient Samaria 
was much larger than the Roman and Cheek ones 
unearthed, and seems to have been placed right in 
front of the gate. Under such conditions there 
ooold not have been room for a second, unless the 
dimensions were reduced. Two towers, rotmd or 
symmetiic, are the reeult of later evolution.* 

It was on the esplanade or open space in front 
of the gate of Samaria that the famous council of 
war took place between Ahab and Jehoehaphat 


' fnMotwM, i. p, ISO. 

view to ooDtrorTwtad bp Viaoeat ^Stvtu Ool 1996, 

fp. 631 il, bat bt Mto to fire say Mtuikct^ »Tideo« agkinat ti. 
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when they decided to attack Ramoth*Oilead in 
spite oi Micaiah’s warning. Here too the public 
market was held to which people round about 
brought their wheat, barley, and other produce 
(2 K 7^), and here jastiee was administered and 
punishment meted out. The gate of an Israelite 
dty was the natural centre of life, where meetings 



SionoM or tsb Soots Wau. or tu Tows 
(Bnai Bstomtmt, 1. p. ISl) 


were held and business transactions carried through, 
and where the daily news was discussed. 

The ancient defensive wall of the town, dating 
it is thought from Omri’s and Ahab's time, must 
have been of massive construction. It has been 
unearthed only in two places—at the western gate, 
and at one point towards the south where it is 
found to be about 10 feet thick with bosses on all 
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the outer stones. The groond slopes down con¬ 
siderably on the outside of the wall here, and to 
prevent the front of the latter from slipping down 
the clifi it has been placed over 3 feet back from 
the verge, and its foundations have been sunk 
about 6 feet deep into the rocky bottom. In this 
way the building of a formidable supporting glacis, 
such as existed at M^;iddo, was avoided. Un¬ 
fortunately, we do not know how high the wall was. 
It could not have been as high as the Megiddo one, 
which was about 34 feet, but it may have 
buttresses like it tapering upward and rectangular 
towers at intervals, together with battlements and 
paUsades. The wall of Uezer had towers every 
30 yards, and at Lachish there were even bastions 
containing enclosed spaces. At all events the wall 
of Samaria must have been strong enough to with¬ 
stand many a prolonged siege. 

Omzi's palace, the foundations of which have 
been excavated to the solid rock cut to receive 
them, lies on the ancient summit of the bill, on an 
artificially faced pinnacle or platform, just east of 
the apparent modern summit. There is, of coune, 
no absolute proof that this building was a palace or 
part of a palace: it may have been a temple. But 
the plan, situation, size, and strength all go to show 
that it was probably the royal dwelling, and being the 
earliest building on the summit (the primary building 
site) the excavators have attributed it to OmrL 
It has thick, heavy walls, and according to the plan 




Sue<«esive lsra»Iif« Poloees 
!From CacowlWM ■ g . PI. i-) 

not built of a medley of small stones and boulden 
held together by masses of earth mortar, as we find 
in buildings in the preceding stages of civilisation, 


■■ 
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but there is an intelligent anangement of large 
dressed stones, fitted and jointed hoxisontallj and 
perpendicularly, with the edging carefully finished, 
as in the palace at Megiddo, which is believed to 
date from the same time or a little earlier. The 
matoial used in the oonstruotion is yellow limestone 
in massive blocks, obtained from the site and the 
adjacent slopes, where a number of scattered small 
quarries have been uncovered. The stone is of a 
soft, cheesy texture—so soft that the excavators 
were able within three days to reach a depth of 
about 10 feet with their picks, but it rapidly hardens 
on exposure to the air. It was quarried by the 
Israelites in the ancient way, •.«. each block was 
obtained by cutting a channel on four sides of it 
large enough for the workman to use his arm and 
chisel in, and separating it from its bed by inserting 
wooden wedges and then wetting them with water 
or prizing it up in some other way along the cleavage 
lines. This method was rather a wasteful one, and 
resulted in a good deal of the stratum being broken 
into chips and dust. The blocks were then removed 
to the site of the buflding, where they were squared 
by the masons, and any debris resulting was used 
along with a certain amount of earth for fillmg up 
the foundation spaces.' Certain marks were some¬ 
times out on the stones by the masons, and ten of 
these have been found. Some of them are Phmnician 
or Israelite characters, and others may be merely 
* AcoMiaMm*, 1. p. 97. 
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key marks. Many of the exterior stones of Omri’s 
palace, below ground, have a heavy, rough boss with 
a marginal dressing (done with a broad adze) on 
the edges, like the rusticated work of the Pitti 



ISEABUTR Mieons' Hailks 

(Fnia StecBMJiolu, L p. lift) 

1. Piobfeblj V 

t. n i» FMniaka aJj^kbM. 

1 81k. ProbkU; m motk. 

4. n 1 b PboiUelMt Bl^iBbeL 

a Pm^t aa uKMat Pkoniaian or fotM of •, 

a PioIibIi^ ksy autk, or BBOthw foim o( n. 

T. PtoSBbtr M tBeant Fluaiioiaii furm of p (aje of niadlr T). 
a ) la rkoaleka Blpbobot. 

a PiolwMr on oMlant Ftoaolekn (om (loronod) of a (of. Um 
B pbliu (om 1^). 

(Tor Hailar moriv cf. 8chain>ct»w, N) ai-JftiMMArm, 
piM XBZ.e. t. S. 4. 7. la 14) 


Palace in Florence. This architectural device is 
found more regularly under Ahab, and was common 
iar many ages in Syria and Palestine. It has been 
found in the walls at $aji, Zaiariy^, and Tdl d-Bay, 
assigned by scholars to Rehoboam (c. 937 b.o.), 
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where the masonry shows large bosses and a margin 
varying from 2 to 4 inches in breadth. It appears 
also in the walls at E$-8ak (Penuel!), which are 
believed to date from Ahab’s time or earlier.^ Such 
a device showed a certain amount of care and skill, 
as it saved much of the stone and increased the 
solidity of the wall, but, as it was confined in many 
cases to the parts below ground, it does not seem to 
have been intended for decorative effect. Omri’s 
palace has not been excavated to its eastern Hmit for 
want of time, but only to the north, south, and west, 
and so far no trace of the entrance has been found. 

Immediately to the west of this building and 
connected with it, Ahab seems to have erected his 
‘ ivory palace ' (1 K 22**, of. Pa 46*), making Omri's 
structure the basis of it. There is, of course, no 
definite proof that tbia second portion of the building 
was Ahab's palace, but it was probably his, judging 
from the fact that it is a large structure, second in 
point of time, and bears a considerable resemblance 
in the charaotsr of its masonry to an Israelite build¬ 
ing at TdL This second palace, the 

foundations of which were also in rock cuttings, 
is far more extensive in plan and better constructed. 
Fisher thinks it bears a resemblance to the Assyrian 
palaces, but the outside arrangement forbids this. 
A typical Assyrian palace is that of Sargon n. at 
Dur-Shairokin {KKonahdd), consisting of a hiige 

* Paiutifu XWptoWim Tvtid QvaHtrly Apdl I9S8, p. 98. 

* ScbomAdMr, TtU 1. p. 91. 
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walled square, with numerous buildingB and' inner 
courts, including a ziggwat and other temples. 
Ahab’s was difierent: its architecture was probably 
fostered by Tyrian influence. David had to send to 
King Hiram of Tyre for masons and carpenters to 
build his palaoe, and Solomon found it necessary to 
ftmploy Phcenioian skill in the oonstructaon of his 
spacious buildings. The Fhmnicians were well 
known as expert workmen in hewn stone. They 
had to acoustom themselTes to stonework, for they 
occupied a rooky coast where brick was leas obtain¬ 
able, and a wet coast where stone was more necessary. 
They seem to have learned the mason trade from 
outside, probably from Crete, for peculiar masons' 
marks have enabled scholars to trace the art back 
to that island.^ Ahab accordingly fell back doubt¬ 
less on Phcenioian help, and all the more readily 
because of his alliance with Tyre. The palaoe is 
composed of three parts: first, the palace properly 
BO cidledthen a vast outer court, 104 yards long, 
enoloeed by a heavy retaining wall over 6 feet thick, 
around which was a series of mnall rooms, serving no 
doubt as domestic offices, obariot-housee, andstablee; 
arifl lastly, a strong rectangular tower (41 feet by 
62'60 feet) outside this court, in an angle at the 
south-west comer, where Pisher thinks it probably 
guarded one of the entrances to the palace, perhaps 
a VinH of postern or small gateway. For the con- 

^ fiMory of HArtv OioiUutw, EnglWi ad., p. SOS, 

with nicftnoee tliera. 
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structilon of the buildings large blocks of yellow 
limegtone, smoothly dressed, were used, and as 
these must have been of lighter shade when the 
palace was erected, this fact has led Reisner to 
conclude that herein lies the origin of the term 
' ivory palace.’' But this term could hardly be 
explained in such a way, unless the stone were 
coated with lime or whitewash. This, of course, 
may have been the case, for whitewash is frequently 
mentioned in connection with buildings (of. Esk 
13*®* **■ “ 22*). It produced a dazsling white 
colour, in contrast with the blue of the sky. The 
term * ivory,* however, was applied rather to 
houses the rooms of which were panelled or 
decorated with this substance (cf. Am 3*), as 
many rooms still are in Damascus and other 
cities of the East. The Egyptian and Babylonian 
monuments refer to the widespread trade in 
ivory, and Ahab must have had no difficulty in 
securing sufficient quantities of this material from 
Tyre, which was the principal centre of the trade 
(Ezk 27®- *). An ivory box found at Enkomi 
in Cyprus, picturing a Syrian or Phoenician 
chariot, dates from this epoch.® In the courtyard 
of Ahab’s palace the excavators discovered an ivory 
handle (mirror handle 1) carved in the form of a 
winged Uneus wearing the Egyptian crown, and an 
ivory dagger handle with the end shaped in the form 

* Sxeamtiotit, L p. 61 . 

' Domod, CwOuMmu pri-itUMfiut, S* U.. fig. 199. 
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of a snarling lion's haad ; and in the early debris 
elsewhere they found fragments of ivory, including 
an object shaped like an Egyptian breast pendant, 
in the form of a Bes-head, with ornamental 
collar.^ It was not inappropriate that a king who 
could cope with the ArAminftna of Damascus, and 
whose power extended as far as Moab and was 
recognised by Phoenicia and Judah, should build 
himself a luxurious ‘ ivory' palace befitting the 
civilisation of the times. The King of Damascus 
bad an ivory bed (of. Am 6^ where such beds are 
mentioned) and a massive ivory throne which Adad- 
niiari m. carried off as booty,* and Solomon possessed 
an ivory throne overlaid with gold (1 K 10**). 

Unfortunately, as none of the superstructure of 
the palace remains, it is impossible to form any idea 
of the height. But there must have been upper 
rooms (n^7), and if so, chimneys, for it is known 
that the larger houses had ' Bmoke>hole6' (Hos IS*), 
and it is difficult to understand how smoke could 
escape otherwise in two-storied buildings. The 

^ Ndinerou flfsrw of the god Bes or Pt«h-Seket <pfob' 

ehhr the origUiet ci the Satyr or * Silen' of the Onak va»-painWca) 
in atou and oarthanvan bare been nnaartbod in Paieatioa (of, PJ.F, 
QvarUHft Statement, April lOSS, p. B8}. Ha ii Taprreented aa a mif. 
Bhutan drart'god, vlth lego too abort, abdomen pronioeot, arau 
bent, ohin bearded, tongue banging out, and &oe grbrning. It la 
rather diffienlt to ondaneend tbe meaning of anoh Sgona, vhioh had 
an enoraoua rogue in matcrn Aai*. They may have been intaodad 
either in a oomleal eenso to proroke lau^tar or in aoua other eeoaa 
aa maaootato dri-ra avaydeowaa (of. Brmaa, DUAtffjffkmit Baligitm 
(1006). p. 78). A oiay mould haa bean found at Oatcr for aaaa- 
facturing theaa imagaa. 

■ Dhocma, Let Paift bUtifutt *t PAeigrU, p. SS. 
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upper loom, from whicli Ahftiifth, son and 
auccesBoi of Ahab, foil (2 K 1*), Boems to have boon a 
bolTodere, probably upon a tnrret*like annoxo or 
above the flat roof at one corner, and ho may have 
been loaning on the lattice or baluatrado (naslp) 
when thia gave way and he fell through it (cf. Dt 22*). 
No doubt the palMO, like every la^e dwelling, had 
both winter and eummer quarters (cf. Jer 36**, 
Am 3“), an arrangement still common in Palestine 
{‘hoi ihUaioy* Either the interior 

and more sheltered rooms would form the winter 
house and the exterior and airy ones the summer 
one, or, what was more probable in the case of two- 
storied dwelHngs, the lower rooms would be used in 
winter and the upper ones in summer (cf. Jg 3*®, 
* upper chamber of cooling *), as in the Lebanon at 
the present day. In the winter quarters there would 
probably be a stove, or at least a brazier, for pro¬ 
tection against the oold (of. Jeboiachim’s, Jer 36**). 
Some of these braziers were beautifully ornamented 
articlM. One found at Taanach was something like an 
altar, about 3 feet high, decorated with cherub heads, 
and with Babjdonian and Oyprian subjects in relief.* 
One of the most interesting parts of the palace 
Ift ifl bare is the tower (ormfin, pOlM, 2 K 15**; 
of. Tin?ah, 1 K 16**) in front of the entrance, in 
which the royal guard generally lived so as to be 

* Ta.'u»»k, i. pp. 76,10«; Thlwioh. in ArMetofitdttt 

(IMS), p. SM; Hitfory oj HArtw OniUaaticm^ 

EngiUt ad., p. 170. 
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near the palace without being inside it. It was in 
this very tower that King Pekahiah was assassmated 
by his chief officer, Pekah (2 K 15*). In the days 
before Omri, when Tir^h was the capital of Israel, 
the royal palace there also possessed a protectiye 
tower or arm^ (1 K 16*), and when Omri attacked 
the town Zimri fled to this place of defence, set 
fire to it, and perished in the flames. Duasand may 
be right in concluding that this fire was one of the 
reasons which, at a time when the Assyrian menace 
was becoming threatening, led Omri to found another 
oapital, it is not improbable that the ormdn at 
gi ft rnft^ ria, ascribed by the excavators to Ahab, may 
date from Omri's reign, especially as it is only about 
10 yards from the latter’s palace. 

A peculiar feature of the inner part of Ahab's 
palace is a room, from which a trench or long cut 
in the rook, 2 feet 7 inches deep, roofed with flat 
stones so as to form a tunnel, leads into a square 
chamber under a court of Omri’s palace.' This 
underground chamber has a round hole cut in the 
roof of it, but whether the hole was originally there 
or was made later is unknown. Its purpose may 
have been to admit light from above. The chamber 
has a width of 13-60 feet by 19-50 feet, and an average 
height of about 12 feet, and may have been originally 
one of the numerous caves found in the hill. It lies 
under the earliest Greek walls, and was at first 
thought to be an ordinary cistern, but from the 
* Kseavationt, 1. pp. SI, S5. 
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catefuUj oonstrnoted tonnel it seems to have served 
some otlier purpose, perliaps a palace treasure 
chamber, as Reisner suggests, or probably a prison 
for defaulters in the royal service. Was it here that 
Mlcaiah the prophet was imprisoned for his un- 
welcome message to Ahab (1K 22*^) ? The chamber 
was found to be full of debris of the post-exilic 
period, in which were a large number of Greek and 
Paleatinian potsherds from inscribed jars (of date 
600-400 B.O.), including eight with inscriptions in 
characters resembling the middle Aramaic of the 
Peraian period.* These were written in black ink, 
but unfortunately the lettering has long since grown 
faded owing to the damp. There were also three 
bone spatulie or styli, a bronse cosmetic spoon, a 
bronse chisel, an iron point, a carved bone, and over 
a hundred dressed or split bones of domestic animals, 
apparently kitchen debris. 

Within the groat courtyard of Ahab's palace, 
near the southern ex^emity of it, there are the 
remains of a fairly large builtUng (82 feet by 36 feet), 
containing eighteen roughly built square rooms, in 
three groups of edx each, opening off corridors. This 
has apparently been the residence of the royal 
stewards or at least a magazine or storehouse for 
oil and wine brought to the palace as revenue, as 
the ostntha mentioning these products were found 
in it. We are reminded of the storehouses in 

* Ct UdibmU. BaitAutK der Bord M tnf U te J itn 3pifr0fMt, II. 
ThI, pi. Xhr. OQlk 0-9. 
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jAmalem that He^ekiah bxult in which to stor« the 
consignments of grain, wine, and oil which came to 
the capital (2 Ch 32^). This building, which has 
been called the ‘ oetraka house,' was perhaps the 
place that Ben*hadad u. (Adad-idri) was anxious to 
search in addition to Ahab's palace (1 R 20*). At 
the north end of the courtyard is a cemented pool or 
reservoir for water (82*60 feet by 17 feet, but some* 
time later the size was lessened), about 20 inches 
deeper at one end than the other. The bottom and 
sides have at least two layers of greyish cement 
(mixed with wood ashes) as hard as the rock beneath. 
This pond must have served for watering the horses 
and cleaning the chariots. We cannot help recalling 
the historic scene when Ahab, after being mortally 
wounded at the attack on Ramotb>Gilead, bled to 
death in his chariot, and his servants washed it along 
with his armour in the' pool of Samaria' (1 K 22**) 
After Ahab’s death, other buildings with even 
better masonry were added immediately beyond 
the courtyard on the west side. Theee include a 
great cizcular defensive tower (diameter about 32 feet 
inside), with walls over 7 feet thick, and are attn* 
bated tentatively by the excavators to Jeroboam n. 
(c. 786 I). Altogether, from Omri's time onward, 
there must have been almost constant building 
going on in Samaria, especially in connectaon with 
the royal dwellings and precincts. It is not im- 

• Aooordsnf to mot! oritiM tbii Twae to m intofpoloikxi iat«ndad 
u * fatSlmeat to U>» pndiotion in 21". 
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probftble that this involved a large smoant of forced 
service, for only in this way could such work have 
been p<»aible. In Judah, at least, bodies of forced 
labourers (DQ) were utilised for public servicee 
under the kings. They seem to have been oon- 
stituted by David, who appointed Adoram as master 
over them (2 S 20**).* Large gangs of such workmen 
were employed by Solomon in the erection of the 
temple and other buildings. These included not 
only Israelitee drawn by levy from the people 
(1 K 5“ 9**), but vassal Canaanites (1 K 9“, 2 C3h 8*; 
cf. Dt 20“, Job 16*“, etc.). Probably the former 
were not as harshly treated as the latter, but their 
yoke was undoubtedly grievous (1 K 12*). In the 
northern kingdom, a similar corvSe no doubt existed. 
Ahab's ' ivory ’ palace and ' all the cities which he 
built' (1 K 22**) most have required considerable 
bodies of quarrymen, burden-bearers, builders, and 
other labourers, working under taskmasters. Large 
numbers of them must have been bondmen in all but 
name, for porposea which had little connection with 
their own welfare. In this respect the purple of Ahab 
and the other rulers of the northern kin^om, like the 
imperial robes of Solomon, may have had a very seamy 
side, and considerable hardship and misery may have 
existed under the luxury and splendour they enj oyed. 

* ILe Rodanag o{ OO ‘ tdboto,' m in Ikit «a<l other teste, te 
iaoomot and miiieeding. Its nosning is coUeettre: ‘foroed 
Uboomn,’ ‘ Isbonr-gaof.’ In later Umes, it osme to have a some¬ 
what ooneiete isnaa, ‘forced serrios,’ 'serfdom,' and m Est 10* it 
poarfblj msaoB * foraed pajnnsnt.’ 
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It is piob«bl 7 true, aa Bertholet Mys, that' Paleetise 
ofiered no enconragement to ito Inhabitants in 
respect of art.' ^ Bare and unwooded, only culti¬ 
vated here and there, with lew flowers and little 
grass except in spring, and v^etation dead in 
autumn and winter, tiie oountry presented what 
Benjunger has called ' a drab picture, uninteresting 
fturi wearisome to look upon.' * The Canaanites, 
Israelites, and other inhabitants had thus little 
opportunity of learning the meaning of beauty. In 
the case of the Israelites, too, the imitation of all 
living forms was forbidden (Bz 20*), and although 
images certainly existed among them, they were only 
tolerated on suflerance. This was a bar to any 
development of sculpture or plastic ait, and it ia 
on this account probably that no pieces of Israelite 
sculpture of any sort have been discovered in Samaria. 
In the various forms of art, aesthetic and mechanical, 
and in representations, the Israelites were be hind 
other nations. One could hardly expect, indeed, 

> Biiloqr qf ffeSrcw OMlicaUm, EogUah «d., p. S9. 

AreUaloffU ^D07>. p. !». 
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to find th« same power of art anywhere in Palestine 
as in the neighbouring land of I^ypt. 

At the flame time, it cannot be said that none 
worthy of the name existed. We know that the 
inhabitants could make fine-looldng chariots, and 
bronse weapons of an artistio type. The description 
of the booty captured by Thutmose m. at Megiddo 
(e. 1600 B.o.) shows that at that early period they 
possessed various products of an artistio culture. 
Both from Caneanite and Israelite debris, large 
quantities of pottery and clay figures have been 
unearthed in recent years, and though these have 
none of the beauty of the Egyptian glazed ceramic, 
they show a certain amount of artistio skill. Pottery 
began in Palestine as far back as the Neolithio age, 
when it was made entirely by hand. Some of the 
better specimens still bear the marks of the fingers. 
When ornamentation was attempted, it consisted 
generally of mere lines, sometimes undulating, but 
often in treUis-form, ladder-form, or chessboard 
arrangement. These lines were generally scratched 
in the smooth clay with the help of a piece of flint 
or bone well pointed or toothed like a fine saw, but 
sometimes they were laid on with coarse red colour 
over a yellowish-white ground. Later on, in the 
earliest historic period (down to 1600 B.C.), pottery 
work began to be an art owing largely to Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and other foreign influences, and the ves¬ 
sels took on some beauty of form and surface. The 
outside became glossier, either by smoothing it 
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with the hands or polishing it with a sharp tool. 
The siinple Hne ornamentation of the Neolithic age 
was not yet entirely given up, bnt there began to be 
designs in colour, with patterns from nature, such 
as plants and trees (e.^. the tree of life) and animals 
(particularly birds, fishes, and ibexes), and there 
were ecSorte to make vessels or parts of vessels In 
the shape of animals (e.^. a horse-head, with bridle). 
About 1600 B.o. the potter's art entered on a stage 
of great advance. The next few centuries were the 
golden age of Palestinian ceramics. This was due 
to two causes, one of which was the introduction 
into Palestine of the potter’s wheel (though this at 
first was only employed in a few places and on rare 
occasions), and the other was the influence of the 
West, which now began to make itself felt and to fill 
Palestine with its wares. The imitation of western 
oeramioB fttid of Myceosean art began, and altbougb 
the productions were coarser and more limited than 
the models, yet undoubted progress was made. The 
jars began to have a more graceful neck and a more 
slender outline, and to have imitations on them of 
birds, gazelles, imaginary quadrupeds, and other 
natural objects, including even creatures of poly- 
parian shape. By the time the Israelites took 
possession of the land, the potter’s art was wide¬ 
spread. The potter had learned to use both his 
hands and his feet—his hands to shape the clay, 
and his feet to knead it (Is 41*) and drive the wheel 
(Sir 38*). He had the benefit too of the imported 
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Greeks ot rather Cyprian, wares, which were be- 
ginning to coms into Palestine in increasing numbers 
through the Phoenician ports, and which were 
generally coated with yellow-brown enamel and had 
dark conoentric rings painted over them. These 
wares were largely sub-Myoonaean, *.«. they repre¬ 
sented Mediterranean (.£gean and Mycenaean) in¬ 
fluence, which still survived through the inter¬ 
mediary of Cyprus and of the Asiatic littoraL The 
spread of them was assisted by the conquest and 
domination of the Philistines. The Israelites set 
themselves to imitate these wares, but their materials 
were naturally coarser and the shapes not so artistic. 
Indeed, the inspiration of the potter’s art in Palestine 
was w aning , and by the time of Ahab we witnees a 
decline both in technique and ornamentation. The 
clay used was pure, the paste less fine, the curves 
less elegant, and the forms lees varied.^ 

This is borne out by the Israelite pottery, of 
date 900-700 B.O., unearthed at Samaria. It consists 
of fragments found in the floor debris of the Ahab 
courtyard (where the ostnUca were found) and the 
ground underneath. It comprises vessels employed 
in daily hie for cooking, eating, and drinking, and 
for storing grain, milk, honey, water, wine, oil, and 
other things ; but it includes also some finer fabrics, 
such as vases and ornamental vessels. Host of it is 

' Gf. VlaMOt, 'CenmiqiH dt la P«lottine.' in VmoH Acadimiqmt 
tiricmciipfHlc, p. 19> ‘Si te dSoor Mmple garde encore quelqoe 
eeFMtSre, rornemeatetioa petete a'atcoplile dene la eiehereMe et la 
iMnalite d'Bo et^le gdoaidtriqw dteoi de toote inepiratioti.' 
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ordinary wiieel'inade pottery, oi brown ware burning 
red when well baked, or grey ware burning drab or 
pink when well baked, and the bowls and jogs oi this 
type have a thick red heematite coating. Much of 
it, howerer, is of a better quality, consisting of 
brown-red ware, with pebble-bumiahed, red haematite 
wash. Practically all this pottery belonging to the 
Israelite age accords with what we have said above. 
It shows no great (esthetic ideal, but generally 
speaking simply an effort to serve the common uses 
of everyday life. It is easily distinguished from 
that of the next period (the Babylonio-Qrecian), 
which consists largely of Oreek wares of black- 
figured, led-fignied, and white-ground fabrics. 
Although about a thousand handles of wine-jars 
were found belonging to the Hellenistic and later 
periods, stamped with the makers’ marks, only two 
Israelite ones were found, the one being incdsed with 
a cross (possibly the letter n in Phmnician), and 
the other with a mark which may represent n in 
Phoenician. A pottery mould, of coarse black-brown 
ware, with a red coating, was also found in Israelite 
surroundings. 

Among other interesting things discovered in the 
excavations ace lamps, which, like all household 
utensils of potter's manufacture, have been unearthed 
in abundance. Some of these are whole, some 
broken, and abnost all of them have wick-blackened 
sponta. At least ten have been fonnd in Israelite 
jt-Tid Babylonio-Grecian debris. These are all open 
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(or sauodr) lampa, except one o{ high form and fine 
drah ware vhich is half-cloaed, and all of them have 
one or mote spouts (two of them, probably Baby- 
lonio'&recian, have seven spouts). This style of 
lamp, the rim of which was pinched together at one 
or mrae places for the wick to pass through, is of 
Phcenician origin, and is found in the tombs and 



ruins of the oldest Phoenician towns. It shows a 
distinct advance as compared with earlier times, 
when the lamp, as described by Herodotus (ii. 62), 
was a umple bowl or plate, with the wick floating 
on top of the oil. It falls, however, much behind 
the later high closed type of Greek manufacture, or 
the moulded type made in two halves, top and 
bottom, and stuck together before glazing. 

The excavators found in the Israelite debris some 
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slabs and spUntais of blue glass (raw material), as 
well as a piece of variegated (sometimes known as 
* Pboanioian') glass baving deep blue body with 
white and yellow bands. These fragments of glass 
were no doubt imported from Phcenicia, although 
the Phcsnicians were not the inventors of glass, as 
Pliny asserts.^ The honour of its discovery must 
be accorded to Egypt as far baok probably as the 
first Theban empire. The Phceniaiane, however, 
copying the Egyptians, manufactured many fine 
specimens of glass ornamentation, beautifully 
coloured, which made Tjre and Sidon famoua. 
Borne of these must have found their way into 
Samaria and other Israelite districts. Blue glass, 
especially, was popular, and the Israelites may have 
ground it into a fine powder and made this into a 
blue pigment or paste, as was done in Egypt from 
the Old Empire down to Roman times.* Often it 
was made into beads and pendants, and it was also 
regarded as a protection against evil spiiite, as it is 
in Palestine at the present day agunst the evil 
eye.* 

The only metal objects found in undisturbed 
Israelite ground were iron arrow-heads (one with 
the print of the wooden shaft on the haft). Many 
bronze and iron objects, however, were found in 
mixed debris, and it is possible that some at least 

> NmL Hitt. xXTi. Iftl. 

* IWin«r, lo L p. 844. 

■Cf, L. Bwiet, YolkdAtit im Landt der (1808). p- IM- 
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of these may have been Israelite. The transition 
from bronze to iron seems to have occurred about 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century b.c. Two 
knives have been found in Palestine which go back 
to about 1350, the earliest known manufactured 
Iron that can be dated.* But from what quarter 
the metal was first introduced into the l^T^d is 
unknown. One thing is certain, that the raw 
material was entirely lacking there. The intro¬ 
duction of iron has been connected by some scholars 
with the extensive and continuous invasion of people 
from the West, who are believed to have brou^t 
the knowledge of it from the iron-working tribes of 
Asia Minor, though other scholars oonnoot it with 
the Hittitee or Phoanicians or Arabians or the smith- 
tribe of Eenites.' It appears to have been used 
by the native Canaanitee for their weapons and 
war-chariots as early as the twelfth century at 
least. In the papyrus Anastasi iv., belonging to 
the first year of Seti ii. (1214r-1210 ».c.), three 
neighbouring cities in the Kishon plain are mentioned 
as centres for the export of war-chariots an d their 
parts, and there is little doubt that, though such 
chariots were built of wood (cf. Joe 11*, ' burned 
their chariots they were plated or strengthened 
with iron (cf. Jos 17«- Jg 1« 43 . u, ^Moh refer 
to the same district). The excavators at Tdl 
(Megiddo) unearthed a smithy belong- 

Ot Bertbol^ BUtt^ of OMliMioHy Rng Bufc ei, p. JU. 
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ing apparently to thia early period, with iron dxoas 
and pieces of brown clay iron ore.* Flinders Petrie, 
in his excavations at Oerar, at the level of about 
1200 B.O., found evidencee of ironwork fomaoee, 
and discovered some large hoes, a plough point, an 
adse, and a pick weighing seven pounds.* The 
metal, however, does not appear to have come into 
wide use in Palestine till about 1000 b.o., when 
smithies began to produce iron weapons and took 
of all sorts (cf. Dt 19* 27*, 2 K 6*, Jer 17*). Prom 
this time onwards the importance of ironwork 
increased to such an extent that the Fhilistinea, in 
order to prevent the Israelites from mairing swords 
or spesrs, considered it wisest to deport the Hebrew 
smiths from the country (1 S 13**; ot 2 K 24**}. 
The fact that only iron arrow-heads have been found 
in Samaria in purely Israelite debris does not signify 
that iron tools and weapons were not in use: it 
only means that the succeeding generations removed 
them for their own use. Bronze still continued long 
after Ahab’s reign, and indeed did not reach its 
highest point in Samaria till the Hellenistic period 
(300-100 B.a). 

Among other objects discovered in Israelite 
debris were large bowls of slate, or of black and 
white diorite (some of the latter being translucent), 
though it is possible, according to Beisner, that some 
of these bowls may belong to the Babylonio-Grecian 

> Sohunuu^w, i. pp. 190 0. 

* r.S^. Qaarteiin Stattmnt. Jul^ 1S37, p. 13T. 
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period; ^ a large number of email whorl-ebaped 
objects of dark grey soapstone, black elate, white 
limestone, bone, glass, or pottery, varied in form and 
size, and with a narrow hole, supposed by Reisner 
to be spinning whorls, bat by MacaHster to be 
buttons which were fastened with a knotted string ; * 
Bome cowries, including one with the top out oS to 
form a bead, after the Egyptian manner; flat bone 
spatulee or styli, rounded at one end and sharpened 
at the other, and supposed to be rither for writing 
on wax or clay (as Maoalister thinks),* or for use 
in one of the common household industries (as 
Reisner suggests); amulets and scarabs, including 
an Egyptian gold scarab ring ; club-shaped pendants 
of bone, ornamented with dotted circles ; a cylindri¬ 
cal weight made of clay and pierced for suspension; 
a conical pestle, in shape like a truncated pyramid; 
and crude figurines of females with tight-fitting 
robes, including one holding a tambourine on her 
left arm, and beating it with her right hand. There 
were also a number of flints found (single or double 
edged, and some of them serrated), and stone imple¬ 
ments, both evidently in use in the Israelite period 
long after the introduction of metal, which was 
scarce in Palestine in those early times. Bome of 
these, of course, may date from before the occupation 
of the ground by the Israelites, for numerous hewn 
flints, pointing back to the oldest period of the 

* Sttatationt, L p. 336. 

» CL Manlirier. Otztr, U. p. 91. * Of. c<(. p. 174. 
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Paleolithic age, have been dug up in variouB parts 
of Palestine.^ Many of these objeots which we 
have mentioned were not confined exclusively to 
the Israelite debris, but were also found in some or 
other of the later periods. Several things that one 
would expect in Israelite surroundings have not 
been found, but, as we said in the case of iron, this 
does not imply that these things were non-existent 
among the Israelites. It only means that succeeding 
people took them, or that thieves, robbers, and 
covetous excavators in later times lighted on them 
and removed them. 

Mention deserves to be made of two cuneiform 
inscriptions apparently dating from Israelite times. 
The one is a fragment of a letter tablet of baked 
clay, containing five lines of writing (referring to the 
delivery of some oxen and sheep) and half the im- 
pressioD of an Israelite seal. The other is a beauti* 
fully cut Assyrian letter-seal of baked clay, with 
the name of the addressee in cuneiform (unfortunately 
the middle of the name is broken), and with string 
holes for attachment to a letter or package. As 
there must have been considerable intercourse in 
Oznii's and Ahab’s time between Israel and Baby¬ 
lonia, both commercially and politically, there may 
have been merchants and scribes in Samaria who 
were well acquainted with cuneiform wnting. 

* d Btaocheshora, X^UtekriJt /Or ixcrli. {1906), pp. 

U7fl.; £tit*ckr%l\ itt DtttKhat PtdStlima-Vtrtins, zxzr. (lOOS), 
pp.l84fi. 
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Busmeas with the eastern lands oould hardly be 
conducted with the Phoenician alphabet, although 
it muat have been known to some extent in Baby¬ 
lonia by this time. The East could only be properly 
reached at this time through the cuneiform. 


CHAPTER III 


TUB OSTBAKA 

The ohidf intemt of the excavations ties in the 
ottraka or potaherds, siztj'three of whioh contain 
Hebrew writing fairly legible. These were dia* 
covered in the storehouse already referred to (p. 22), 
in the lowest part of the debris. The minting is 
beautifully traced by means of a reed pen, and with 
wonderful regularity. The ink has stood well the 
test of time and climate, and in the majority of oases 
the letters are easily decipherable. 

This method of writing with pen and ink 
was introduced into Palestine from Egypt several 
centuries before Ahab, along with the so-called 
Phoenician alphabet. Previously the other method, 
which belonged to the Tigris-Euphrates region and 
was more adapted for cuneiform signs, had been 
the only one in general use. This consisted of 
incisions or impressiorm made on clay tablets or 
some other plastic surface by means of a stylus. 
On the introduction, however, of the pen-and-ink 
method, it largely displaced the other, and was 
carried far and wide by Aracuean traders. In the 
sculptures of the Assyrian empire (such as the relief 
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of Tiglath-pileoer m., e. 746 B.o, ; Sargon n., c. 
722 B.o. ; and Soanaoherib, o. 706 b.o.)i whera tbe 
spoils are being brought up and oonnted, the tablet 
scribe is always accompanied by a second one, 
probably an Aram»an, carrying a little wooden 
palette-blook with pens and The palette was 

provided with two circular recesses, and in one of 
these the smbe made his black ink by mixing carbon 
or soot with an aqueous solution of v^etable gum, 
BTif^ in the other his red by using a red iron oxide. 
Hence the scribe is often depicted with two pens 
behind his ear, one for the black ink and the other 
for the red. The pens were of the brush type, 
probably formed by separating and softening the 
fibres at the end of a reed and trimming them to a 
point. The whole method, as we have said, was 
Egyptian, and evidence of this is found in the Book 
of Bseldel, where the prophet (9*- *• **) mentions a 
man carrying a writer's inkhom at bis girdle. The 
word which the prophet uses (nsj?) for the outfit, 
is an adaptation of the Egyptian word gsty used for 
the same. Another proof of the Egyptian origin of 
such writing is found in the fact that the Egyptian 
hieratic numerals are employred on the Samaria 
oHraia. In a xehef of an Aiamcean king of Samal 
(Zenjirli), dating about a century after the Samaria 
ostmka, a secretary is represented as standuig before 
the Wng and holding a pen-and-ink outfit, unmis* 

^ BnMWd, Anviona Journal oj SamMe Laaguatra and Literor- 
Atrt*. xxxiL (lOlS-lS), p. S4S. 
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tftkably Egyptian, in his left hand. It ie clear that 
the method went along with the alphabet, and must 
have been introduced from Egypt about the same 
time as the latter. In thia fact we may see some 
confirmation of the theory that the latter too was 
of Egyptian origin. 

These ostralca from Samaria are the earliest 
specimens of Hebrew writing (if we except the Geser 
agricultural tablet) which have as yet been dis¬ 
covered, and are therefore of great value and interest 
to the epigraphist and Hebraist. They not only 
give us geographic and economic details, but reveal 
the nature of the alphabet in the time of Ahab, 
several years earlier than the Baid-Lebanon and 
Moabite inscriptionB. The ositaka were not intended 
to be permanent records, but were mere temporary 
notes, consisting of small aoconnts of wine and oil 
for the palace. For particularly importent writings 
papyrus was the material employed, and judging 
from the five hundred rolls of this which Unamftn 
took from E^ypt to Bybhis two centuries before 
Ahab,^ there must have been a considerable amount 
of it in use. TJnfcatunately, however, papyrus, 
which has been well preserved in Egypt owing to the 
dryness of the soil, has not withstood the humidity 
of the Syrian climate, and thus many original docu¬ 
ments and state annals have disappeared for ever. 
Stone in the form of a stele was occasionally used, 
but the Israelites, instead of engraving characters 

* BiMatod. Rteori$ ti pw- #8*- 
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on it, preferred to oover h with whitewash (Ttp; 
of. Dt 27^ *), so as to receive impressions in ink. 
Even this would hardly survive a few inclement 
seasons, and was a most unsatisfactory method of 
recording history.^ For ordinary purposes, especi¬ 
ally where economy was an element, potsherds or 
ostfuha (tryi) seem to have been the mateiial, and 
not only Samaria but ElephantinS has furnished 
us with numerous specimens. They were usually 
broken to a suitable shape with a certain amount 
of skill, and the insonptioDS were not written hori¬ 
zontally, as jar labels In pre-Hellenistic times were 
(always on the upper part of the jar), but at various 
angles, and the scribe was sometimes forced to split 
a word at the end of a line or crowd the words 
together at the end of the inscription, so as to fit the 
potsherd. Some of the Samaria frt^ments, each 
bearing a separate and complete inscription, fit 
together, and therefore belonged originally to the 
same jar, which had probably been a broken one 
and used for potsherd purposes. The excavators 
have had little difficulty in dating the inscriptions. 
The words are separated by strokes or points, a 
distinotion recognized as v^y ancient. The whole 
circumstances show that they date from the reign 
of Ahab, and ♦■!>« has been confirmed by the dis- 

> Surpriae bu aometiiMt baeo axpraMed tb« aoiftll nanlMr of 
mouameoial ipa ori|»iiu ai fotmcl in PalaaUne, b«l tbe nuon 11 m 
not only In whnt w» k»?e jut wid but in tb* fnot that tb« oonntop 
wu of iBinU poUtionl impartncae ooBpnted with AwTTO-Bnbyloiiji 
or Bio^t and wu rnniy muter of ite own deetiniu. 
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oovary in the B&ioe debris oi a large two-handled jar 
of E^tian alabaster containing two cartouchee 
giving two Damee titles of Osorkon n. of Egypt 
{c. 87i-d66 B.O.). a contemporary of Ahab. The 
inscriptions are dated the ninth, tenldi, and fifteenth 
year, btiH one the seventeenth (though no king s 
name is mentioned in any of them),^ and if the 
average of these dates be taken, we may therefore 
fix them about the thirteenth year, about 862 
B.O., being twenty years earlier tiian tbe inscription of 
Moab (o. 842). We have already an Israelite jasper 
seal dating from this period. It is an intaglio found 
at Megiddo, bearing the epigraph; ‘ To Shema* 
servant of Jeroboam,* and having on it a lion 
of the Assyrian type with open jaws and uplifted 
toil.* 

The alphabetical letters used are like those of the 
oldest known Israelite inscriptions. Letters essenti¬ 
ally wete also found scratched or incised on 

two Israelite potsherds, one picked up on the surface 
of a field on the southern slope of the hill, and the 
other in the debris at the mouth of a cave.* Some of 
the same letters, too. were found on ten large building 
stones of the Israelite period, and in this case wore 

^ DomwI would tnaiUte eleventh and Ihliteoitb iaatead o( 
&ftMoth aad •evaoteontli. 

* Sohaiaeohar, Tdl L p. W. lltfe <■ a repneeaU- 

ticn cd the teal in Drivw, ScAimM iKMrat. p. 91. The Jcooboan 

maitloiLed waa iwtoaeoltiMUBsa, aaKaotuch tbinki {MiUkdhmgm 

itmd Haclriaktm, 1904, pp. 1-i. 81-89). On Ihla point, d. Sgria. 
1915, p. 108. 

* Nee. St tad 65, L p. 948. 
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probably quarry marks {vidt p. 16). The following 
is the alphabet used : 


11 + f- 

A’NA 

3S -a: 

Vk 'fS'A 


O o 

nU 


Vk 'fS'A P tf‘t" 

^ T^^'O W iv>v 


Tbs OatiuAA AApaiairr 
(Ema SroMuMoM, i Bl 848] 


All these ancient oharaotere difier considerably from 
those of later Hebrew ; and if the earlier documents 
of the Old Testament were written in them> one 
can nnderstand the difficulties which the early 
scribes had to encounter and the mistakes 
in copying to which they were liable and which 
they undoubtedly made. Nothing can therefore 
be more important than the study of early 
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Semitic epignphy for the aolutioD of auuiy 
problems of textual criticism. An examination 
of the Samaria characters leads to aeyeral 
conclusions : 

For one thing, the approximate date of the small 
agricultural tablet (4J by inches) from Gcaer, 
which Vincent, S. A. Cook, and others would put 
about the time of the Exile, and which Lidsbarski, 
Gray, Roneevalle have placed in the eighth 
century B.O., if not in the ninth,^ must now be fixed 
earliei still, probably about 900 B.O.* The tablet, 
which is the attempt of some one to group the months 
according to their agricultural importance, has eight 
lines in archaic characters throughout. The whole 
appearance of the script is very ancient. There are 
no traces of the characteristics of the later Hebrew 
writing, such as the lengthening and curving of the 
shafts of the letters, the supplementary additions, 
and the overlapping, intersection, and prolongation 
of the strokes. If the characters on it be compared 
with the Phcenician ones at Byblus in the tenth 
century’ and with those on the Samaria ostraka, 
they will be found to be intermediate between these 
two. F(x instance, the letters hkh (^, 0), Idmedh 
(/> 0> siinileu to the 

Phoenician, but not so developed as the Samaria 

^OL P.B^. Qmirtirfy BtiOemeitt, lOOS. pp. S6, 8S, 107, ise. 231. 
U7.SM; VkcBit. BawMU ww, April 1900,pp. MS B.,4A3fl. 

* CL Danuid, 1S2S, pp. S37 f. 

* 7ar (tiw iMcdptioD of AbnMk'aJ ud iAot of Ettba'tl^ ua 
p. &5,a. I. 
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Bpecimens of these.* The same may be said of some 
of the other letters. On the other hand, yCdh (^) 
arid Jcajih (X) ’ identical with the Samaria 
characters and thus show progress beyond the 
Pheenioian. As for the characters (YtYt^), 
some of them are plainly like the Phcenician speci¬ 
men (Y)> while others plainly show an evolution. 
There are other points of comparison which lead 
to the same conclusion. Vincent holds that there 
may be a real difierenoe between alphabetic char¬ 
acters engraved on a stone (Hke the Ablba'al and 
Ellba'al ones) and those written on potsherds with 
a reed pen, and that no conclosioDS can be drawn 
from such comparisons. This undoubtedly is so 
where the ohaiacteis written with a pen are of the 
cursive type, but the cundve was a later development 
and not found as early as the Samaria ostraka. In 
these early af;ea the form of writing engraved on 
stones did not differ from the current form 
traced by pen and ink. The engraver on stone, 
in applying his tool, only copied the characters 
as they were traced on potsherds or parchment. 
This is clearly seen in the inscription on A^^ir&m’s 
sarcophagus, where the engraver has faithfully 
followed the fluctuations of the reed. So tong 
as we take care to eliminate admitted deviations 
from the normal, which after all are very rare 
and purely accidental, resulting often from want 

' Bee T*Ue of AlpbebeU, facaig p. 1S4. 

* TUi letter U deabtlul, being tejeen ■* »(Sw Qrer. 
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of room,^ we can legitimatelj compare an en¬ 
graved inactiption with a written one.* It ia 
therefore apparent that the Geaer plaque must be 
aaaigned to abont 900 B.O., rather than later as 
generally suppoeed, and thia ia alao evident from 
ita x^se of vwc in place of the definite article 
(a matter to which we refer below). Seeing that 
Bome charactera on the plaque exhibit alight 
changee from the Phcenioian, it must have been 
at this time that the Hebrew writing showed 
a tendency to deviate from the latter.* It was 
probably at this time also—or a little before it, 
certainly not later—that the Greeks borrowed their 
alphabet from Phoenicia.* 

Thanks to onr epigraphists, we have reached a 
stage of greater certainty now in the evolution of 
the northern Semitic alphabet. It is now generally 
agreed that we cannot start from the Babylonian 
cuneiform writing or the Sumerian picture writing, 
although Zimmem, Ball, Delitzach, Hommel, Peters, 
Deecke, and others have advocated this origin. 
Hommel, for instance,* chooses eight Semitio char- 

* For exuDpfe, oompon (ShkU ia oifrokai No. IS. 

* Oil point, el. ^irrio, 10S6, p. 337. 

* Tito no(i?« Phonkaon, h it oontianod, moy bo mo m the Bool- 
lobonoo iDwription. tmood en tlie rim of * bneue eup fomd nt 
C^prw in 1S70. tad dotiag from th« loifn of Brnm n., e. 738 ax. 
{«L Oonlnra, Lm Ovaitiaatiom jAini ei enmt, p. SIS). 8m Tbblo of 
AJpbobeto (faetog p. ISt), ooL Iz. It it foond lotor (fiftfa motoi; a.a) 
in tbe long eplUph engimTod on the moophogLU of BahmsnMor, 
gtng of Sldco, diaeonaed In 1869. 

« Cf. Spria, IBM, p. 167, and IBSS. p. 103. 

* Oetd. Sab. «l Aaivr., pp. SO ff. 
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aoters which he regaids as similar or almost similar 
to corresponding Babjlonian ones, bat a comparison' 
oi them does not warrant this view. There is little 
connection observable between any of them, but 
rather considerable difierencos. Deecke has easily 
found among cuneiform characters twenty-two signs 
on which to base his theory,^ but as theee are taken 
from very widely separated placee and very diverse 
epochs, the value of bis argument is considerably 
lessened. Mr. L. M. Waddell, an upholder of the 
Sumerian parentage, bases his view on the theory 
that the mginal begetters of the Aryan peoples in 
race, civilization, and literature, were the Sumerians, 
wTii'l traces back the alphabet to Bumerian non- 
alphabetic signs.* Apart from other difficulties 
connected with his view, it is most unlikely that the 
Semites should have adopted an Aryan alphabet, 
dropping out all the vowels. It is far more probable 
that the latter people changed the Semitic gutturals, 
which they could not pronounce and for which they 
had no use, into vowels. 

Nor can we start from the Cyprian script, as 
Prfttorius would have ns do, nor from the Minoan 
ox PhnstOB ones. According to the Minoan theory, 
as advocated by Sir Arthur Svans,* the Philistines 
(who belonged originally to Crete) introduced the 
alphabet into Palestine when they established them- 

* Dtt VrtpnMff 4m nffiiwit AlfliatM. 

• 4ry0fi Onv« </A« Lone, 1M7. 

> Kirijita Minea, Tol. i pp- (Oiford, ) We>. 
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selves there in the twelfth century b.o. In Crete 
thousands of tablets have been discovered bearing 
inscriptioDa, some of a linear type and others picto- 
graphio, showing that various forms of writing 
existed in the .^Igean world at an earfy epoch. The 
origin of these is unknown, but the simplest explana¬ 
tion, and probably the correct one, is that they were 
imitations of the Egyptian system or influenced in 
some way by it. The Phestoe script, with which 
Professor Stewart Kfacalister compares the Phoenician, 
is found on a clay dUk of about 6 inches in diameter, 
discovered at Phaastos in Crete. The characters 
are hierc^yphic, engraved with a ‘ punch * of some 
kind, and represent heads, birds, fishes, flowers, 
boats—indeed all that constitutes the hier(^l 3 rphic 
material of writing. The disk may be dated from 
the second half of the second millennium B.o.^ 
It is supposed to be of Lycian or Carian origin, 
and has two faces with the inscription running 
in spiral form from the circumference to the 
centre. 

Professor Flinders Petrie has found many sup¬ 
porters of his theory that the Phoenician writing 
developed out of a widely diffused signary in all 
corners of the Mediterranean littoral.* But it is 
beginning to be evident that ChampolKon, Salvolini, 
Van Drival, Lenormant, De Rougi, and other 
Egyptologists of a past generation were correct 

* Cf. DuiMud. Cmiu. prAA«a<ii.. 1914. pp. 490 f. 

* formatuM of Ao AljAobtt (Loodoo, 1919). 
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when they traced the alphabet to Egypt- It was 
Lenormant who first suggested a derivation from 
the ^yptian hieroglyphics, and his pupil Emmanuel 
De Boug6 from the hieratics (the cazsiye script) 
of the Early Empire as known to us in the Pspyms 
Prisse (Xlth and Xllth Dynasties). As early as 
1859 the letter soholar read a lectiire at * L'Acadimie 
des Inscriptions,' in which he endeavoured to estab- 
lish this relationship.* Within recent years, par* 
tdcularly since the discovery of the 5erdhi^ el-Khddim 
inscriptions (see below), many scholaia have come 
round to Lenormant's view,* and it seems now well 
established that the alphabet had the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics both for pattern and prototype—for 
pattern as to its nature, anti for prototype as to 
its outward form.* The consonantal signs were 
developed automatdoally in course of time from 
the Egyptian owing to the language disintegrating 
and consonants being the only parts left of certain 

* Roog^ irteMTi tv Forifit ifrptiefM* it fajpM. fkMc., 
1874. 

*C(.AliQ H. Qtidmtt, Jowtisi of SfypHa* 
pp. 1 8^ willi Oowlt^t BapplemMitary nnMia: Sttbt, ifoekrkMot 
itr KMfliAtn OmlUt/tafi dw WuMMckaflm m OdiUmgm, ISIS, 
pp. SSff., 1017, pp. 437 S.i ficliKuBbaigU’, BiUiat, vi. (eonteiniag 
tiko Tltm of CtdiDiM, loss, ud V5Hv, 1084J ] Setlio. In ZtiUehr. 4. 
Dtnt. Morfmi. 0m., lOSS. r. 34-54. 

* In 1037, nooM oMeti fonad nt Glowl. 18 mUcn from Vkkjr, in 
ITnoM, whldi we litfcdbed with FhasloHn end oibar ligii* tnid to 
dMe fr^ e. 4000 bx., wen racatded bjr Kma welueologittt u eridtooe 
tfant tlw PlmnialiA nlpSnbet htd oitgiMted in tin WmA, bnt on 
iBiemeilonnl oommiwioc of experts nported thnl tlie tetlete we 
not eodent end Ited been bailed reocoUj. See tbe wixter** expotue 
of Umob GkMal finds In SceiiiMn, 87tl>, SBtb, end lOtli Deo. 1937. 
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roots. Id this way the Egyptian writing became 
more closely approximated to an alphabetic system 
than the Babylonian did. It was probably the 
Hyksos, as Sethe has lately shown, who tamed this 
fact to good account by inventing the alphabet, and 
as this Semitic race formed a link between Egypt 
and Palestine, it is easily seen how the alphabet 
reached Phcenicla. According to Greek tradition, 
the inventor was Oadmus, the founder of Grecian 
civilization, who was believed to be of Fhcenician 
origin; but there may be some truth in the statement 
of Hecatsus, a Grecian historian who lived during 
the reign of Ptolemy I. (323-2B8 B.G.), that Cadmus 
was one of the leaders of the Hebrews (Hyksos ?) 
who left Egypt at the time of the Exodus.^ 

This view of the origin of the Phcanician and 
kindred alphabets is corroborated by decisive facte. 
As Dr. Alan H. Gardiner has pointed out,‘ the 
geographical position of Egypt between Syria and 
Arabia is more favourable than that of any other 
country. Besides, as the Phoenician alphabet has 
been found complete and well developed at Byblus 
as far back as 1250 b.o., many centuries must be 
allowed for this development from a more primitive 
type. But the farther back we go, there is the less 
probability of the source being found in Syria, or 
Crete, or any country except Egypt or Babylonia; 

* HMtMU, is Diodora, xl. 8 (fln. PhaM, pp. MS ff., Franoh 
•d.) i 0. MaDor, fVap. Ui^ Onwe., U. pp. SM ff.: SebmJdt, hi Jtmtnl 

p. ISS. 

* Oudiosr, /ovnul S^yftuin ilrcAwiicyp, Ui. (191S), pp. H f. 
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and as the Babylonian cuneiform, which is syllabic 
and non-alphabetio, cannot have given rise to the 
Semitic, Egypt seems to be the only likely source. 
Further, in the Egyptian hierc^lyphic script vowels 
are omitted and a full alphabet of consonants is 
found, as in Phcenician, Hebrew, and other Semidc 
languages.^ 

Assuming the cortectness of this theory, we have 
now specimens of several steps or landmarks in the 
development of the northern Semitic alphabet. 
First, we have the Serdbit d-Khddim inscziptioiis, 
now 16 in number, in primitive Semitic characters, 
first discovered by Flinders Petrie in the Sinaitic 
Pe n i n su l a, and dated probably from about 1900 b.o. 
This may be regarded as the pioto-Semitdc script. 
Some of the inscriptions appear on small votive 
ofieiings of peculiar style, exhumed from the ruins 
of a temple; while the more important ones, eight 
in number, are carved in the rock on the plateau 
a mile and a half west of the temple. The alphabet 
is the same as that described by Palmer and Weill 
on a rook in the Wady Afo^Adm, another miTiing 
district of Sinai. At fint sight the inscriptions 
appear to consist of roughly graven Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics, but on closer inspection they are seen not 
to belong to this form of Egyptian writing, though 
many of the signs are obviously borrowed from it. 




> OL Gudiaar, ‘ T%« Nature md DerekipnwDl id tba SgTpttM 
HleroglTiiUa WiitlBg,’ is Jounud qf Mgyptiaat Arthmalog^ H. (lUS)k 
pf). el fi.: H. ScASlir, ‘ Die Vc^eUoeijkeit dM pbeoisleoben 
tn ZttUcMftflb’ SfffftUeh* Spneki, vol. IB. [IBIS)* pp- Wff- 
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We find the human head, the ox'e head, the human 
eye, the fiah, the snake, and other signs drawn 
evidently from the hieroglyphics and representing 
alphabetical letters. These mscriptions must not 
be confused with the graffiti which are to be found 
in Urge nombers in the Wady MokattA and else¬ 
where, and which belong to the first three centuries 
of the Christian era. Those we refer to are many 
centuries older, and undoubtedly contain the earlieet 
Semitic alphabet, much earlier than the Phoenioian. 
The letters seem to be selected arbitrarily, and their 
value is based on the acrophonio principle, the 
names of objects represented supplied the letters 
(thus bUh being the word for ' house,' the miniature 
picture of a house supplied the letter 6). If the 
Hyksce invented this alphabet, as seems probable, 
there is no difficulty in assuming that they brought 
it to Palestine with them at the beginning of the 
sixtoenth century B.O., where it developed into the 
Phoenician. It is not unlikely that it is also the 
parent of the Sabsan, Thamfidenic, Saf&itic, and 
others in the south.* 

Second in time, we find the Phoenician, which was 

* Fot » diaouulM of tSi uMoiptloBa, om (in nddJtkNa to wocki 
muitianed on p. *0, »- *) Rxjxmtam Tirntt, 

1826, p. SS7 ('Moma and tbe Now SliMi Intcriptioiw'), with Tofcr* 
«ae«i timwAod in/onraolof Oet. 192S, p. SeSt 

-u- la pftTtioalar, actldM by Profit- Lake and BUka. and Prof. 
RoiMin r. S.H., on “Hh Ser&bit Inaociptiona." in Hetvmi 

Tkeal. Btfima, Jan. ISSS, with bibiiosraphy to date tboeB. I^ke and 
pi.v« vWtod in 1987 and dlsooTered otbai inaeiiptioQi tiion 

in the ■»«»<♦ primitiva wclpl. 
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in current use several centuries later at Byblus, 
as is evident from the inscription in Ahtr&m's tomb, 
dating about 1260 b.o.^ This inscription is one of 
the most important of its kind since the Moabite 
Stone. It was discovered by M. Montet in 1928, 
oonsiste of two lines. The date of it is known 
from the vases and other objects in the tomb (includ¬ 
ing, for example, a very beautiful Mycenaean ivory), 
which pmnt to the rime of Ramesses n. (c. 1301- 
1234 B.o.).* The inscription thus takes us back to 
the thirteenth century, or if we do not accept the 
cartouche of Ramessea n. as a terminus ad quern, it 
must date from at least the twelfth. It is therefore 
beyond dispute that the alphabet was in widespread 
use in Phoenicia, and not as a mere novelty, at that 
early date. This is confirmed by the fact that half¬ 
way down the shaft leading to the tomb, some 
writing in the same characters has been rapidly 
traced on the wall. This writing, which is a real 
graffito scribbled when the shaft was half-filled, is 
not the work of an official or scribe but of some 
ordinary contractor or labourer. 

The introduction of the alphabet from Egypt to 

* LidalMnkl, Nteiine^a*, OSttiagn, 10S4, pp. 43 fi.; ‘ Zu den 

pbOnliltohen loMbriftcn Ton Byblw,' in Orioii. LiL 1687, cola. 

403-408: Dwattd. ‘ L«i LiMsIptlofii pli4n. do tombaMi d’AhifMi,* 
SfriA, ▼. (1M4), pp. 130-107, ri. pp. 104 ff. i Viaoeat, 

Apr. 1936, pp. lei-lBS t 8. A. Oook, P.M.T. Qwrttriff SlatemtiU, 
Ool. 1936, 310 fl. t Onmmma, /. d. AtUt^. WitUMd^ft, 

1934, pp. 349 9. i H. Bwer, OridM. £0. Mu. 1936, eola. 

139-140. 

* Ot Oontoiui, la OtciMr. pUnie.. p. Sfl. 
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PhcBnicia was easy and natural. Not only would 
the Hylcsos carry it there on their dispersion from 
Egypt in the sixteenth century B.C., but it must be 
remembered that the Egyptian influence was the 
principal one in Phoenicia, dating from the very 
origin of Egyptian history (c£. Gn 10), and con tinu i n g 
daring all the period of the Hyksos and later. It 
WBS speciidly strong throughout the course of the 
second millenmum B.O., as is evident from the 
tombs at K<^er-€d-Djarra (near Sidon) and the Tell 
el-Amama Letters. There appears to have been 
some distant connection, too, between SeriUnt 
d-KhOdim and Bybbs, for in the inscriptions 
found at the former place mention is made of 
the Semitic goddess Ba'alath who was worshipped 
at Byblus.^ 

There is a close similarity between several of the 
Sinaitic letters and thoee in A^jlr&m's inscription. 
One has only to glance at the following table to 
notice this: 


B«bte« 

Onni 

A^Sm 

Hnbnv 


Attrim 

' 'Oiffc 


KK 


✓VS'S 

> 


V 

y 

}Hm 



bylB 


I 

'kfla 

O O 

o 

SM 

9 

H 

RMi 


f 


X 


■Ub 


w 

IJaedk 

C-o 

1 

Tlv 

+ 

H- 


‘ 01. in th* iMUlpUoa ol iWr (Oarpn* Iiueript. Stmtf., 

t. L p«>. 1. Ko. 1. IL a. i, 7, Hid 8, p. 4). 
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If one should think, as Duss&ud, Contenau, and others 
do, that there is too much difierence between the 
Sinaitio oharacteis and the Fhcenician ones in 
Ahirhm’s time for them to be related, let it be temem* 
bered that a period of about six or seven hundred 
years intervened during which the signs had ahund- 
ance of time to develop entirely new oharacteristios. 

Third, about three centuries later, we come to 
the inscriptionB of Abtba'al (e. 942 b.o.) and of 
EUba'al (o. 925 fi.o.)i both found at Byblus, and 
exhibiting excellent specimens of the Fhosnician 
alphabet. The Ablba'al inscription is carved upon 
the base of a granite statuette of Shishak I. (c. 947- 
925 B.O.), and the EUba'al one occurs on a statue of 
Osorkon i. (e. 925-894 b.o.), successor of Shishak, 
preserved at the Louvre.^ To these specimens must 
be added the inscription on a bronze arrow-head 
which was recently discovered near Habatieh in the 
southern Lebanon, and which has been dated by 
ViroUeaud, Dussaud, and others about the tenth 
century B.O.* In all these, there is little dUlerenoe 

• For the AbUM'd iMoqrttoa, of. lidibanU, Oriat. Lit. uitmi*t, 
lftS7, 408-4M: Okrmont^OttoiMw, Jlmuil i'ensUof. critmt., vt. 
pp. 74-78 utd plot* U.; Duuud. 'L«a Imoiipt. pi^a. dn tonb. 

d'AbiiMa.'isSyr^T.(ieS4).pp.liS9.udplet«Klli.: 

Julr IQSA pp. 8219. IW the Ellb*‘tl ons, cf. lidibmki, u cdted 
Above; TTnwind. Spno, vi. (1986), pp. 1019.; C. a Twrajr. /otvW 

America* Orimlal Boeiri^, Sept. lOSOj Awm MUifu. Self IMS, 
pp. S29S. 

■ Ot. Fettl-BmOe OeynM. ‘ Pointe de fltobe;' ead RodmtaUa ' Note 
•at to texto d« U fl*obe> eto.,’ fai Milaafmit TVmimmU 

SiNMt-^oMfAxi. No.7(Be7Tiiath,19Se); Dunuid, Ayna, viii. (18S7), 

p. tas. 
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in tlie lett^ from those in Ahtr&m’a time. Only ft 
few show some charftcteriatio changes. 

Fourth, we have the Gezer tablet, the first 
Hebrew writing so far known to us, and dating, as 
we have suggested, from abont 900 b.o. 

Fifth, there are the inscriptioiis on the Samaria 
oaHrdka (o. 862 b.o.), also in Hebrew. 

fliTth, coming farther down history, we possess 
the valuable inscription of Mesha on the Moabite 
Stone, c. 842 B.o. Moab and Israel were in close 
proximity, and the language of thia Stone is almost 
identical with Hebrew, apart from a few dialectical 
variations. 

SevenUi, there is the Siloam inscription, consist' 
ing of six lines in Hebrew, engraved in a recess of 
the Ophel Tunnel, and attributed to the reign 
of Hezekiah (c. 700 b.o.) or Uanasseh (c. 650 

B.O.). 

Eighth, we now have an excellent Phcenician in- 
BoriptioD OB an ivory box'lid, discovered in 1927 
below the pavement of E-Nun-Ma^, the treasury 
house of the Moon God at Ur in Babylonia, by 
the University of Pennsylvania excavators. This 
inscriptioD, which states that the box is a gift to 
the goddess Astarte, must be dated sometime 
during the reign of Nebuchadreazar (c. 605^562 
B.O.), who constructed the pavement.' From 
the year 800 b.o. onward we have also numer- 

* Tar ■ cop7 of tA* huorfplloii, ne the Paantylvkato Mvttum 
Jcnnal, Jme 10Z7, p. 134. 
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oos Israelite seals containing the Phoenician 
characters.^ 

The difierence in the notation be4;ween the de¬ 
finite article in the Qeaer plaqne in the Samaria 
os^iba is another point worth noting, to which 
Dnssaud and others have drawn attention.* In the 
former, uow is employed, as fpH im' (' montii of 
the fruit harvest'), 'im’' (‘ month of the after¬ 

grass ’), etc., while in the latter we have he, as 
rwrnn ntn (‘ in the ninth year ’), pn {* the wine,' for 
r??)i 'Trrn (‘the Jud«an*), etc. The udto seems 
to show that the language at the beginning of the 
ninth century was at least hesitating as to the 
notation to be adopted for the article (there was 
none in Phoenician writing), whereas about a quarter 
of a century later, judging from the ostrahi, the 
choke had become definitely fixed on Ae. We know 
that originally u>dtr was not a mere copulative con¬ 
junction but had binding force and was somertimee 
applied in this aense to denote juxtaposition or 
connection.* Thisuaeof it, as Professor G. Hoffmann 
has pointed out, made the second noun definite, so 
that v>iw easily took the place of the definite article, 
afterwards passing into he and being generalized 
and applied to independent words. The wdw, 
therefore, in such an expression as liri' on the 

* A Ikt of theu, vita Um olphobet, ia te DoHMd, Samaru m 

tempi fAelmb, pp. SS4 fl. 

»OL UdslMnfci, fir 8miL BpifntpMt, ili. pP- *• *•. 

t7Sfl. 

* OL DtiTsr, Am* Teett*, p. IK. 
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Qtzet pUqae is the scHsalled vAw compaginit, and 
must be read as (' month of the fruit 

harreet'). The sign cannot be meant, as Vincent 
suggested, for nun (3), a form of the plural oocurring 
in such dialects as Arabio and Aramaic, and also 
on the Moabite Stone. It is everywhere a v>ato and 
nothing else, as Lidaharald, Gray, Ronzcvalle, and 
other Semitic epigraphists have demonstrated. Nor 
can it be taken in its usual conjunctive sense, as this 
would not suit its position in any of the five places 
where it occurs. From the context, one could only 
expect the article n, and it is noteworthy that the 
ioAw sign appears in the southern Semitic writing 
as a n. We have some instancee of this wauf com- 
paginia in the Old Testament, in poetic cases or 
elevated language, as in Qn 1**, (* beast of 

the earth'), a form which is replaced in v.*® by 
^HTT nin, showing that both forms are syntactically 
alike" (cf. also Ps 50” 79* “ Is 56“- *, Zp 2“). 

O. R. Driver takes the waw in such oases to be an old 
termination for the nominative singular,* but while 
t.hiii may have been one of the original uses of the 
letter, its replacement in v.** by he (inadvertently 
omitted by him in his quotation from this verse) 
shows that it had the determinative force to which 
we refer. In the Gecer inscription the uidw is absent 
in those cases where the following noun could not 
have had the definite article, except in one case 


‘ Thi P»fih anS At Book, p. 83. 
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(1. 7) where He ftbeenee is evidently due to the 
inexperience of the writer, who appears to have been 
A gimpU peasant. The Assyrian and the Ethiopic 
did not develop in the same way as Hebrew and 
consequently have no definite article, while Aramaic 
and Sabiean took quite a different direction from 
Hebrew, the former adding -d to the end of a word 
and the latter -n lor this purp<»e. Of the Semitic 
languages, only Arabic agrees with Hebrew in the 
possession of a definite arricle prefixed to the word, 
although, if the view just expressed be correct, its 
origin could not have been the same as that of the 
Hebrew article. 

These changes in Hebrew writing by the time of 
Ahab, mcluding the deviations from the Phcsnician, 
show not only considerable intellectual and literary 
development but a lengthy process of evolution. 
It is probable that the Israelites bad been in pos¬ 
session of writing for many ages before this, and h^ 
made constant use of it. We cannot be guided in 
this matter by the lack of literary and other docu¬ 
ments, for it is known that papyrus, which was the 
material on which important texts were written, 
has not withstood the climate of Palestine. The 
argwnentum s rilenrio is therefore valueless in such 
a case. Moses, having been brought up in the 
Egyptian court, was probably acquainted with the 
art of writing, although of course this proves nothing 
as to his actual authorship of any Old Testament 
documents. The name Kiriath-Sapher (also caUed 
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Eiriath'BaaQab and Debir) oetozuibly means * city 
of writing' or ‘ city of books/ and it has been eon- 
jactaxed that thia Jadean town, which is known 
from the Payprus Anaetasi i. to have been in crist- 
enoe in the thirteenth century b.o., contained a 
library (perhaps something like that of Ashurbanipal 
at Nineveh) or record office. In the Book of Judges, 
whose composition may be said to date from about 
the ninth century b.o., we read that some youth 
wrote down for Gideon the names of seventy-seven 
citizens of tho town of Snccoth (8^). Samuel is 
said to have written a description of the first Israelite 
kingdom in a book Solomon, we are told, 

had two scribes or secretaries of State who looked 
after the political correspondence (1 R 4*). David 
wrote a letter to Joab, and there were certainly State 
annalists in his reign (2 8 8^ 20^), and probably 
records going back to a remote period. All snch 
documents were probably written in the primitive 
Semitic alphabet to which we have referred. Accord¬ 
ing to Hugh Winckler, Dr. Naville, Benzinger, and 
others, the cuneiform was the official mode of writing 
in the two kingdoms up to the time of Hezekiah 
(c. 71^92 B.C.).^ It is said that some parts of the 
Old Testament were written in cuneiform and on 
clay tablets, and certain Biblical terms have been 

* WiaoUn, AftorienM/./'orMMiiifdi, iiLlOOS, pp. ISSff.j N*Tim, 
Artitmtden ^AtOU T«ilammU (klto Let*w»i)t BeBiingw, 

BAr. Arvkael,, Sod ed. p. 17S; JennuM, Dm alt* TtUmmant »« 
IMi* da* alUn Oritati*, p. tB3 ; H. Oilmme, Orimt. LiL leitimp, i. 
OQb. 610 - 016 . 
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interpreted accordingly. Neville, in faotj erguee 
that "Moses vrrote in Babylonian cuneiform those 
books which are attributed to him, and of which 
he is the probable author.' ^ Dr. A. B. Cowley too, 
in his discussion of the ElcphantinS papyri,* holds 
that the documents which eventually formed part 
of the Torah were written in cuneiform and prob¬ 
ably in the Babylonian language. It was Etta, he 
believes, who, with the assistance of his ooUeagues, 
translated the cuneiform documents into Hebrew, 
wrote the result down in the simple Aramaic 
alphabet. But there is no evidence for such views. 
The cuneiform, which was better adapted than the 
Egyptian for writing Semitic, was undoubtedly 
employed in Canaan in the fourteenth century b.o. 
as the diplomatic mode of writing (according to 
the Ten el-Amarna Letters) * and for official inter- 
communioation in Palestine (according to writings 
found at Lachish and Taanaoh), but this does not 
prove anything positively, for such a mode of writing 

i NfcTlIla, nu VuemtiTf Book Lam, p. 40, 

*Oo«l*7, TU ArmtaU Puwri of At PifA CmHary B.O. IISM). 

■ The Ullage of tbew lettew, Ihongh wiitWn In iwneifcifm, k not 
pnfe Bobykniw, •* icholnii Mnmw, bul nppMn to be n form 
Amorito fneed Cwntnito. Tbe «wbI o, for fartenoe, wbiob k 
chMMteriatie of the Amortto dlnleot, k toed to tb# Bebylookn i 
In tbe piefl* of the Inpwfeot and in other oeaw. Ihe t oeoue 
hMitod of h to tbe prouomipni affix ia tbe let pen. list, perl., h 

• I hare preaa^.’to i»e#rdJK. Tbe prefix »•-or |t<-k Med 

in pkto of f In the SrI peca eing. oaM. of the Imperf, ee f^mitk or 

to«fai,'batokeaoonMe),’to*iiiittl. There are impertanl differwieBi 

in the erntax too. It k tbe pure Babylonian worde that tn »’ 
by »■*«* gkeeto, of wbiob then an nearly one bundled 
(<l. Drieer, Tko PtofU At Book, pp. lOfii). 
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may haTe been used only beoanae the oUy tablets 
required for it were practically indestractible. The 
communioations they contained were generally of 
such a nature that their preservation was desirable. 
Besidee, the want of fine clay in Palestine must have 
been an insuperable difficulty in the employment of 
such a BOiipt for ordinary correspondence. The 
importation of clay for the use of diplomats or official 
scribes most have been expensive, and any kind of 
writing material within reach would have to serve 
the ordinary writer. The cuneiform could not 
have been within every one's reach, and roust only 
have been retained with difficulty. In the Tell 
el'Amama Letters the writer had often to address his 
words, not to his correspondent personally, but to 
the latter’s aoiibe, because this man alone could 
read what was written. We have a parallel ease 
(though connected with language, not with script) 
in. English history, for Acts of Parliament and 
certain legal documents were inscribed in Norman- 
French for several centuries after language had 
ceased to hold the chief place, and at the very time 
that Chaucer, Wyolif, and others were writing in 
English. Similarly, in Ireland, until about five 
centuries ago, Government documents were written 
in Norman-French or English, yet all the while there 
was the splendid Celtio literature dating from before 
the English Conquest. How long the cuneiform 
continued in Palestine is unknown. It could only 
have had the chief place during tho Babylonian 
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supremacy. Two contract tabletv in cuneiform, 
dated e. 650 b.c., and containing Hebrew names, 
have been unearthed at Qesei, but as Palestine at 
that time formed part of the Assyrian empire, they 
may have come from a local Assyrian garrison or 
colony. At all events, it was not strange that legal 
oontraote should be written in the script which repre¬ 
sented the suzerain power; but this does not prove 
that the ordinary literary activities of the land were 
not carried on in the Semitic alphabet. For every¬ 
day purposes the former method of writing could 
have had no domination over the latter, especially 
after the Israelites secured possession of the land. 
During the Israelite monarchy at least, the latter 
must have been the official mode of writing. The 
Israelites must have used it constantly for this 
purpose generations before Ahab reigned in Israel 
or Mesha in Moab. NavQle’s statement that the 


Phcenician alphabet was not introduced into Pslestine 


till the age of David ^ is now known to be far from 


oonect, and the same must be said of the recent 


statement of Meinhold that the most ancient written 


literature of the Hebrews began in the time of 
Solomon,* for evidence shows that the alphabet 
must have been well known in Palestine some 


centuries before the time of these kings. According 
to the discoveries at Byblus, the Phcenician alphabet, 
with which the ancient Hebrew one has such a close 


TktDittowjfofthtBooktfAtlM),^. Tiii. 

MpintiftlS , Bi'nfy}trwng i» dot ake TeaMnuiK, QiMBsi. l&tO. 
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conoection, was in a perfect condition by tke 
thirteenth century B.O., and must have been widely 
used even at that early epoch. The exigencies of 
trade demanded its use. With its twenty-two 
simple characters, it must have been much earner 
to write than the intricate cuneiform syllabary with 
its hundreds of signs, syllabic, polyphonic, and 
ideographic.* 

I For farUior tcMoae nphoUing tbia vlev, ef. (%apai&n, /«er»- 
AuMcm (0 Ou Pmaitittk (leil). pp. aSO-SSS; Q. A. Ooofce. ‘ Wm 
B mtcnnomr written laCuMiloriDT'in \ii6 Inttrprttv, July ISIS. pp. 
880 ff. ] W. Brbt. Ortetf. Lit. iMfwiVi z*- Baupl. 

•IriJ. coll. llS-iaS ; E. lUriig. tM. ook. lt5-lS7; Cboyne, col. 
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On the north the kingdom of Israel in its palmieat 
days touched the slopes of Hetmon and the Lebanon. 
Bat the boundary was uncertain^ Some soholan 
would fix it a little south of Lebanon.* Others again 
would include Lebanon or part of it.* There seems 
to have been no real line of demarcjation, and the 
boundary probably oeoUlated from reign to reign 
even from year to year. Carmel, at all events, 
which is separated from the Central Range by a 
softer formation, was not an integral part of the 
kingdom, being held sometimes by Phoenicia and 
sometimes by Israel. On the south, the Vale of 
Aijalon and the gorge of Michmash {Wady Sweetn^) 
formed the natural line. This was a real pass across 
the mountain range, bringing the Maritime Plain 
and the Jordan VaUey into close connection, and 
was in all ages a regular caravan route (the Crusad^ 
used it). But the boundary appears to have varied 
here also. It oertainly wcsnt as far as Bethel which 


‘ Of. Orsy, pp. 40S-4«I. 

* Of. Vm KMtwBu. 1*®®- PP-“ 

» Ct Tmm, laZiU-des P*L Vtr.. tUI. *7-ja 
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it included (for Bethel wae a eanctuaiy of North 
Israel), and sometimes as far as Gteba, 6 miles 
more to the south (I K 15“, 2 K 23“). It also 
included Jericho (1 K 1G»*, 2 K 2*), and indeed went 
as far in t-hh* south-eastern direction as the north 
end of the Dead Sea. In the south-western direction 
it never went beyond the Vale of Aijalon, for there 
the Phihstines were always very strong and indeed 
held Qibbethon to the north of Aijalon (1 K 
On the east the kingdom included the transjordaruo 
lands of Eeuben, (Jad, and the half of Jlanasseh.^ 
Omri, indeed, held East Palestine as far north as 
Bashan and as far south as H6deba, Yahas, and 
‘Ataroth, and probably the Ainon. These provinces 
on the east, however, were held on a very precarious 
tenure, for Ramoth-Gilead (t 9r-It«n^eh, 7 miles 
south-west of Ediei) and probably Bashan were 
taken possession of later by the Axanuean kingdom 
of Damascus, and some of the territories of Reuben 
Gad were claimed by Mesba of Moab according 
to the statement on bis monument. Indeed, the 
eastern frontier of Israel advanced or receded as the 
powers of these other kingdoms waxed or waned. 
Later on, owing to the Assyrian menace, Israel mtast 
have been confined pretty much to the west of the 
Jordan, for the Assyrian monarch Tiglath-pileser m. 
(c. 745 B.c.) absorbed Bashan, Gilead, and the rest of 

*NoDe of Um older do<iimeDte, saoh m tlie JE ooee, nuntlona Ui« 
•zteoaHn of UmumJi eul of tbe Jurdui, but H io itoted bjr tbe 
Denteroaomirt. 
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th« «ft8t«rn landa in bis empire. If we exclude the 
uncertain territory north of Eediaelon, the doubtful 
{Eovincee east of the Jordan, and the lands of Carmel 
on the west, the whole kingdom was only some 
40 miles north and south by some 35 miles east and 
west—not any larger, indeed, than an average English 
county.' Yet it is packed full of history and romance. 
It was here that the patriarchs first came (to 
Shechem), here on Mount Ephraim were the earliest 
sites of Israelite worship, here the first prophets and 
heroes arose, and here originated some of the finest 
of the Hebrew national lyrics. The Old Testament 
record would be poor without the fields of Dothan, 
the palm tree of Deborah, the wine-joeas of Ophrah, 
the scenes at Clarmel and GKlboa, the vineyard of 
Naboth, the sudden appearances of Ehjah, the 
constant struggles between Baal and Yahweh, the 
furious driving of Jehu, and the battles with the 
Assyrians. 

One can hardly look at this northern territory 
on the map without noticing its difierence from that 
of Judah. ‘ The northern is as fair and open,' says 
Sir George A. Smith, * as the southern is secluded 
and austere, and their fortunes correspond.' * The 
openness of the northern, in fact, is its most notice^ 
able feature. It is rich in vales, meadows, and 
spacious plains, as oonteasted with the steep, tortuous 
tracks of Judah. Hence the chariot had mote scope 

> fiaiUh, Bulorital Qtofrnpkg At Half Lamd, p, SSO. 

< Op. «a. p. m. 
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and ia mentioned frequently in its history, whereas 
in the annals of Judah we find only two meagre 
referenoee to ohariot-dnving (2 K 9**, 2 Ch 35**). 
Hence also the northern kingdom stood nearer to the 
world, as it were, and thus came more in contact 
with other nations (Phcenioians, Aramieans, Hittites, 
AaByrians, etc.), and was more influenced by aur- 
rounding heathenism.' The sins charged against it 
by the prophets are thoae that come from a loose 
civilization—cruelty, drunkenness, luxury, greed, 
and imitation of foreign cults. It was more con¬ 
nected, too, with the eastern regions across the 
Jordan, for the passage from it to Gilead was com¬ 
paratively easy at several places (where valleys led 
down to fords), whereas Judah was separated from 
the east by the great barrier of the Dead Sea. 

The Samaria ostraka mention twenty-one or 
twenty-two place-names in the northern kingdom. 
If it be true, as a German scholar has said, that 
‘ geography is latent history,' * a good deal may be 
gleaned from a study of these localities. One par¬ 
ticularly interesting fact for the BibHcal critic, 
pointed out by Reisner, is that six of these names 
are found in Numbers (26“-») and Joshua (17»- *) 
as names of clans or tribal divisions in Manaaaeh. 
It may be that some of thoae names of towns and 

i|( not oolj tlM BMlin o< PKonkaA that leond u 

Srao the PhlUftiM wen ahfo to haTe a tonpl* of Dason 
{BtU Dtjm] H ■outh.eaft of Shaohem. 

•Kadoi|th TOO Ihertog, P<j*vmoWcA<« dtr Imdtitmropiv (1804), 
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villftgdB aroee from tha Manaaseh cI&ds having first 
colonized them, fox manj place-namee in Faleetine 
have aiiaen in a aimilaz way. Seeing, however, 
that they were clearly in ezutenoe aa looaUtiea as 
far back aa Ahab's time (e. 876), the probability is 
that the redactor, who certainly lived after this 
time, took them to represent or account for the clans. 
The six names referred to are Abi'ezer 
Helek (pV*), Shechem (DDtt?), Shemida' (jrrtW), 
No‘ah (nys), and Hoglah (r6y»). Aa the first four 
have a masculine termination, and the remaining 
two a feminine one, he has included the former 
among the male descendants and the latter among 
the female. Thus, according to Joshua’s genealogy 
the first four (along with other three, Aariel, ^epher, 
and Hachii, doubtless towns also) are ‘ sons' of 
Manaaseh; in P these four (along with Aariel and 
ISephei) are sons of Glilead, who is given aa a 
grandson of Manaaseh, while the two last (along 
with Mablah, Milr.ah, and Tii^ah, towns also) are 
! dau^texs' of Zelophehad, a grandson of GKlead. 
It is apparent that such genealogical schemes are 
different attempts to correlate and account for the 
names of the localities referred to. Long ago Kuenen 
pronounced Zelophehad’s ‘ daughters' to be really 
towns, but it has been left to these ostraka to prove 
definitely not only this but that Manasseh's ’ sons * 
are towns also. The incorrectneas of the redactor is 
manifest from the mention of Shechem, a name 
which has easily been identified with the town of 
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8h©ch«m (Roman Neapolia, modern As 

fhift town is referred to in the Papyrus Anastasi I. 
as far back as the XIXth Egyptian Dynasty (c. 1321- 
1210 B.o.).* even in the Tell el-Amama Letters 
(c. 1400 as excavators have revealed its 

existence (if it be identical with Soldfa) in earlier 
ages still, it is clear that one cannot find in it the 
name of a son of Gilead; and it can hardly be 
doubted that the remaining names are not those of 
persons either, but of places, estates, or tribal 
districts. 

The identification of several of the towns men¬ 
tioned on the ostraka has been satisfactorily made 
by Dumaud,* Pire Abel,* Albright,* and others. 

1 Bb»cliam li g«i*»Uy located wJt modem NSUm. the 

'Tover oi Shechem' ii now Idcotlfled with Baldta, a unall movod 
about a mfle 6*ft ol it. at the axtoamlty of tba valley. In 18*6 
■avtsral MHotiflo eoalotlei, Amiatkea, Gennan. end Dntoh, with the 
aaiMaaoe ol Profew Pr. Bahl, Pm fc eww Pra»lmiltor. end othen. 

Id layn« H bam, inchuUiig the Uige mmpart, a 
a eanotoaiy ol the middle Btodbo Aga, a temple ol the period ol 
the Jodcee, two onaallonn tableta. eeTMal ol^eota ol woiaUp, eoEoe 
loweOeiT, and a large and varied quantity of pottery (of. 
i. itaL PalMtee-Fcruiae, zUx. (18*6), pp. 329 ff.). Id 1928 Dr. 
Welter, exuavating oo behalf ol the GeRoaa Arohsolopoal luotitate, 
diMoveied what ia beUoved to be the Tawts (Jg 9“» ), a lamathaWy 
blanVtoppid pyramid otnwaed by a obambe* B6 feet by 86 feet, with 
wella 16 feet thiok (cd. Quarmiit. J*D. 1939, April 18*9). The 

whole m »W™» mmr to have had e rircomferoace. almoat riretilar, 
ol abooi 6*0 yaz^. The atte rtrikingly oonSrma the aeouraoy ol the 
0-T. narretiTB, to which the ‘Tower of Bheoboan' lay 

outride and eaat o( tha oiby. 

*01. Oardiiwr, ^yfriaa BUrctU Ted$, i I, The Papt/nu dan*- 
lari /. 

* Knudtson. No. 389. 

‘‘ Samaria autemped’Aohab,’ in.Sjrna(1986). t pp. 80. 

* Nmte MUtyM (1911), pp. 890 fl. 

* Jovt/A «J PaUtUmt Orienfaf Sooirip, v. (1936), pp. S8 fl. 
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0nl7 ft few arc unknown or doabtful. Of the five 
others refened to above: 

Abi'eaer (which appears as * Jeezcr ’ in Ka 26*" 
owing to the hith having disappeared) seems to he 
identical with the Ahisaros of Josephus,^ modem 
tA-Bitonah, 3 miles north-west of Samaria. Ga6rin 
found it to be a village of about a hundred in¬ 
habitants, on a hill, surrounded with gardens 
containing pomegranates and fig trees.* If this 
identification be correct, the town may have been 
known as 'Opbxah at first, for the Abiezrite clan is 
said to have been settled in the latter place (Jg 
6^- **), which disappears from the Biblical records 
after Samuel's time.* 

No'ah, which is probably the same as Ne’ah 
(Jos 19**), is believed to be the New Testament 
Nain (No/v, Lk 7**), the modem Hein, plaoed by 
Eusebius and St. Jerome in the neighbourhood of 
’Enddi,* which belonged to Uanosseh (Jos 17**). 
Owing to the influence of the Qreelc pronunciation, 
the 'oym has disappeared (though it remains in the 
Talmud, Na’im),* as it has also in *End(m (modem 
Bndor). 

^oglah (' partridge ’) may be ^ajjA, 

6 mike west of Ndbhis (asBuming the assimilatjon of 


n. sliL B. *Qtt4riD, SoMPric, ii. p. Bli. 

* Ophnh has sscunllr ban jimoed at 4 milM aotlt* 

eaat of Batiul, tboof b a lew toholats wooM Iwata H at Td Ftr'th, 
abiKit B oilea caat of Bamaria. 

* OaotMMwo*, M. S3, aod 40. S. 

'Keabanv, Q4efr.it Ttirnud, p. IBS. 
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gind mA Idmedh). This accords with the fact that 

the same deputy who had charge of Sheohem (if we 
guppoae that Shechem is to be supplied on ostrakon 
No. 43, as Reisner thinks) > also received consign- 
ments from Hoglah. On this account there is 
consideiable difficulty in identifying the place with 
Beth-poglah (Jos 15® modem Ka^ Haflah, 

south-east of Jericho, although this site, if not 
actually within Manasseh’s territory (the boundary 
of which was nowhere precise), must have been only 
4 or 6 miles beyond it, and may easily have belonged 
to this tribe. 

Helek has not been identified, but it must have 
been in the neighbourhood of Ha^erot ('Aftrd 
d-l^atdb), south-east of Samaria, for no leas than 
three or four of the senders of contributdons to 
Ahsb’s palace from Qeleh: (ostraka Nos. 22-26) are 
stated to belong to ^aserot. ^ele^ is one of the 
towns mentioned in some Bgyptdan texts dating 
from the cloee of the Xlth Dynasty (o. 2000 b.o.) 
reviewed and annotated by Kurt 8ethe and R. 
Duasaud.' It is apparent that it had been in exist¬ 
ence over a thousaoid years before Ahab, and is thus 
another proof that the redactor had taken the names 
of towns to represent Manasseh's * sons/ The names, 
indeed, of its two chie& are given in the texts 
referred to. 

' Nm. 4S uid 44 fit tofloihar, ud Skeobem ooeua on tb* UtAir. 

1 Sfttw. AiimtU. Btrl. Ahad^ leSfi, phOiMk.kiM. KlaM, Nt. 6. 
BmUb i DuMod, fifrm, vni. UL p. S161. 
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Shftmldft* has not been identified so far, though 
attempts have been made by scholars. 

Of the sons of Manasseh not mentioned on the 
oalraka, Aariel is no doubt Oparin, 7 milo# south of 
Shechem (of. Jez]reel*Zsf'fn, and BcU Jii/rxl^ScU 
JyMn, the Arabic I and n often interchanging). 

^epher is doubtless the Canaanite town leferred 
to in Joshua as possessing a king before the arrival 
of the Israelites (12^’). It is probably the same 
also as the district assigned to the charge of one of 
Solomon's stewards, Ben-^Jesed (1 K 4^*), which 
no doubt corresponded to the limits of this ancient 
kingdom. As this steward lived in Aimboth, which 
hfta been identified with ‘Arrdbdi, about 9 miles 
north of Saw^arifl. (the initial M in Amiboth easily 
becomes y owing to the inflnence of the common 
place-name ‘Arabah),* the Hepher mentioned is 
probably ffafireh, about 2 miles east of Arruboth. 
This place more likely than Hafwa, to the 

south-west of JVdNus.” ^iepher must not be con¬ 
fused with ^apharaim, a town of Issacbar (Jos 19**), 
the Egyptian ^apuruma,* which has been placed by 
some scholars at el-Aft^, 3 miles west of Shunem 

* Some MiioUn wonld ^oco Antibott ot Robbitk {JUM), H 
■w<Li« aOTtb-eoot of Somoiie, btn thi* k too ^ 0W&7 to nit the od- 
oinktwUTe dUtriot nefiwted to, wtakb iaoladed 8000 b,» pUoe ideati' 
fisd ftlmoat oerteinly wtth Shiui M i k tk, aboot 11 mile* nonh-»ert of 
Samaiia. Rabbitb i«tb«r fOM book to mibb form of namo like 
' Bobbah,* eapeoiallr ea tbe rumed forma immediatelj to tbe eaet 
m rKmrbtl AabnttoA (Axam. naMtd. ‘ rtgj great'). 

•Ite 9afir*h and ••• Chaavet aod Itamboi, Si/m, 

p. 407. 

* Of. Max MlUlar, Atim *ni gunpa, pp. 168,170. 
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(modem iSdtam)/ but oorrespondB more exsotly 
with Kkuihet Faniyek, the 'Aphraia of Eusebioa, an 
ancient town with remarkable tombs on the low 
hills south of Carmel.* 

Of the daughters not mentioned, Mahlah may be 
Malehna the name of some ruins on a bill 

3 miles south of Shechem, or Makhna «t-Thata, 
the name of some mins in the adjoining plaiii.* 
(of. 1 Ch 7“, where the ancient feminine 
Moleketh m Milkat oooazs) is doubtless Merkeh, 
a mile or two south of ^epher. Tiifah, which was 
the residence of the kings of Israel from Jeroboam to 
Omti, is identified by Robinson, GuSrin, Dussaud, 
A. Socin, and others with Tollutah, east of Samaria, 
on the main road {via Thebes, modem TvbAf) from 
Shechem to Beth*shean. It is located by Buhl * at 
4-firth, the Tirathana of Josephus, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mount Gerunm,* but it certainly corresponds 
better with faUikaK, a town whose site and strategic 
position must have made it important in ancient 
times. Corroboration of is found in the account 
of the monk Burohard, who visited Palestine in 
1283 and who found the ancient name Tir^ah 
applied at that time to a town a little east of Samaria- 
He sa}^: ' De Samaria quattuor leucis contra 
oiieutem sita eat Thersa civitas, in monte alto; in 
qua leges Israel, ante cons^otionem Samarie, 

> Cf. BMdt!ka.6ocui. p. 288- 

■ C<. OnomatHeon, ■. Aphniai : Buhl, Otofr. du oUtn J^aL, p. 810. 

* GnMn, SoiaarM; i. pp. 409 ff. 

* Op. cil. p. 808. * diVif. zvm. IT. 1. 
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•liquanto tempoi« regnaverunt. Bt «rat In torte 
Mansfise.’ * The poeitioii and site indicated b)r 
Bnrohard conreepond exactly to that of faUikah, 
except that the distance of fotu leagues which he 
gives from Samaria is rather la^, the real distance 
being not more than three. It must be remembned, 
however, that a ‘ league ’ in the Middle Ages was 
rather indefinite and variable. It would be strange 
if this important town were not mentioned in the 
history of Israel. 

Of the numerous place-names on the ostraka 
beyond those we have referred to, the identification 
of several are certain or at least piobahle. The 
writer gives them here in alphabetical oidtt: 

'Asharot is a doubtful place-name. The incom¬ 
plete state of the inscription (No. 42) makes H 
possible to read ' tithes.’ 

Aszah (or Azah) is identified by Abel with 
Zawatd, between N6blw and Samaria, and in this 
he is supported by Albright and other scholars. 
Duasaud prefers ‘Anzah (or ‘Anazah), 6 miles north 
of Samaria, a place probably identical with Inzata 
of the Egyptian lists.' It is a small village on 
a hill and enclosed wHh oUve trees.' But this 
place is unsuitable, for Azzah was in the same 
prefecture as and Ha^erot, which lay sooth 

of Samaria. 

Buohudoa de IConto Sim, Dueriplio Ttrrm SwmM, p. M (ad. 

> H. OMtlar, Diet. a4ogr., I. p. 170; 3fha (1SS0), p. 344, ddU 1. 

* OL G«U(iD, Bamarit, p. tl7. 
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Be'er-yam is of oncortedu vocalization in the 
Mcond term, but assuming it to be correct this 
name might mean * well of the sea,’ or ‘ west well/ 
Dussaud identifies it with Beer, to which Jonathan 
ran away to escape from the Sheohemites (Jg 9“), 
and takes this to be d'Bxreli near Kaukab d-Hawd, 
and about 8 miles south-west of the Sea of Tiberias.^ 
The difficulty about d-Bireh is that it is about 
30 miles distant from Samaria, though according to 
Robinson * it was even in modern times in the 
administrative district of Jenin (Engannim). In 
the writer's view the -probability is that Be'er-yam 
must be sought for somewhere in the vicinity of 
Abi'ezer, Etpar'an, and Ha-Tell, i^. a few miles 
north-west of Samaria, for it is included in the same 
steward's prefecture as these places. 

Elmattan (or Elmattdn), the vocalization of 
which is a little uncertain, seems to be the same as 
Slmetin, which is found on the Prench military map, 
about 15 miles south-west of Ndblut, although some 
suggest Amdtin {AnmAlin), 6 miles south-west of 
nmus. 

Etpar’an, which ocouis on ostrakon No. 14 
(broken in three pieces), is translated Azat-Fai’an 
or Obot-Par'an by Beianer. Several of the letters 
are certainly doubtful, but there seems no necessity 
to insert t or a. The place probably corresponds 

> SoBM fuppow Bee* to be Ibe tonw h Bwrotb {Joe 0*’), bat Uie 
lettef plM* in BHijemiD'a twritor^, end u Jonaiben'e peo{i)e 
beinii^rf to MenUTib, be prebebljr fled nnrtbwud. 

• PoteftM, iii. p. 8S0. 
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with Fer'on, 10 miles west oi Sam&ris, sitoated on s 
high and oblong hill and having in Guinn's time a 
population of about five hundred.^ This is much 
preferable to Albright's identification with Tdi 
Fdr'ah, east of Bamaria. Etpar’an was probably 
one of the strongholds guarding the passes which 
emerged on Sharon.* 

Qib . . which is the only part of the name 
decipherable, may doubtlees be completed to Gibe's 
(* hillprobably modem Jeha', 4 miles north of 
Samaria, on the road which led from the latter plaoe 
to Jezreel. This seems better than identifying it 
with Oibeath'Phinehas,' hill of Fhinehas ' (Jos 24“), 
which Conder and Schwan take to be ‘Awertah, 
about 5 miles south of NdUus, and which Guerin, 
trusting to Jerome, places at Jtbia, about 7 miles 
north-west of Bethel.* 

Ea^eiot must be identified with 'Afiret el-ffafab 
(Esora), 2 miles north of Sheohem, for it is included 
with ^e^eh, Assah, and Sale in the district of one 
steward (Gaddiyo), which seems to have lain between 
Shechem and Samaria. This rules out an identi¬ 
fication with ‘Aftret d-KibUyeh, 4 miles south-west 
of Shechem, or with 'Affara (formerly ‘At^roth), 
about 4 miles north-west of Samaria. The last- 
named place is probably the village Ataroth referred 
to by Eusebius of Geesarea sod by Jerome in the 

* BmmtrU, U. p. SSS. 

* fimllh, Butorieal Otofrtfitj/ ef A* Holy ImA, p. 880. 

' Goodtr, Man.. IL p. IIS t SobwMs, HiMorfi nf land, 

p. 118 i Ottiria. JtMt, Ui. pp. 871. { Jtntae. !• p. 8W. 
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Onomssticoii as being 4 miles from SAustiek.^ The 
identification with 'Afiret d-^attA is not precluded 
bj the change of kith into 'oyin, for this is explainable 
after the lapee of so many years, and is of frequent 
occurrence. The two sounds correspond to each 
• other, the former being the voiceless form and the 
latter the voiced.* 

Kerm Hs'Tell, ‘ vineyard or estate of Ha-Tell,' 
which occurs on five of the odraka (Nos. 20, 53, 54, 
58, 61), may be a separate place from Ha-TeD (No. 
66). If we allow for the popular transformations 
which Bometimee take place in compound names, 
the former seems to correspond to Eeram, a 
large village on the summit of a hill 10 miles west 
of Samaria.* The latter is probably Attil, about 
5 milee north-east of Keram, for it seems to have 
been included in the same steward's prefecture as 
Ahi'eser and Etpar'an, and thus can hardly have 
been Tdl, about 3 miles south-west of Ndblus.* 

Eerm Yel^u'aU,' vineyard of Yeku'ali,' cannot so 
far be identified. 

^e^eh (or ^dsoh, like SOcoh f) is placed by Abel 
at ^Utein, 3 miles south of Samaria,* and by Dussaud 
at KHzah (Chusi), about 6 miles south of Shechem. 

'EoMbniUTi) 'Aro^AS, 4^4*««Tt (Mftf'Arsf>aS 
ip 6ftltu S<Sar^. •* livA S*fuX/a*ti. Jerome, fax Ua tnoeUtioa. odd* 
tliii fnrtfav detail i ' Nano viene mi eqnOonem Bebeettt, ia qauto 
miUiuiA Atfasnu didtor (d. Sd. EloeterneaB. ta 19; 
P. IfaomMn, X«oa Saecta. p. S9}. 

*Of. Bet a faotoa™S<S-*w, 9 M 0 ro‘A«Sr, QokHk^'AlM, eta. 

* (3. Ootafai. Samerie, p. 38S. 

* Of. GoArin. op. <(1. pp. Ss, ITS. * IM. p. Sll. 
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If nearnees to Samaria be taken into account, the 
former identifioation seems preferable. 

Sa]F (pD) has been identified, though somewhat 
hesitatingly, with Kafr Sa, about 14 miles to the 
west of Noiblm, as there are numerous cases of 
falling in andent names in Palestine. As Sa^, 
however, is included with ^eseh, Aszah, and ^a^erot 
in the prefecture of the same steward (Gaddiyo), tt 
was more probably in the immediate neighbourhood 
of these places, s.e. between Samaria and NMm. 

Sherek (assuming its transliteration to be correct) 
might be esk-SherlcM, about 6 miles west of '.drrdheA, 
or it might correspond with SerhUh, the rums of a 
village mentioned (according to Dussaud) on the 
French miliiuy map, about 7 miles south-west of 
N^bUu. ‘ Sherek,' however, is a very doubtful 
reading. The name occurs only on two osirdka 
(Noe. 42 and 48), on each of which it is partly obliter¬ 
ated. On the former the final letter be^ more 
resemblance to riek than to lt6ph. In this case the 
name may be transliterated Seror, and can be identd* 
fled almost certainly with Dew Serw, 5 miles west 
of Samaria. 

Shiphtan (or Shaphtan) may be SkOftih, 7 miles 
west of Samaria, or 8 miles south-west of 

Ndblus. 

Tetel, which ooours on osfroiba Nos. 13 and 21, is 
evidently not the same as Ha-Tell. Dussaiid has 
suggested K^r TkiUh (Baal-Shaliaha), about 13 miles 
* a. RoUiwon. PtlMtim. tti. p. 8S7. 
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south-west oi but the resemblance between 

the two names is rather fanciful. Tetel does not 
seem to correepond to any known place at the present 
day. 

Yasheb^ as Beisner vocaUzes it, is probably the 
Biblical name Jaahub (Nu 26**), and may be found 
at Y&s<^ (En-Tappuah), about 6 miles south of 
ATdUiis. This is a very ancient village, partly in 
ruins, with a necropolis adjoining which bears 
evidences of the antiquity of the place.* 

Ya^it, which Reisner makes Ya^ot, is doubtless 
Yofld, b miles north-east of Samaria, the Yusita of 
the Egyptian lists.* 

^Vhile discussing the various places within the 
northern kingdom of Israel, it may not be out of 
place to refer to the vexed question of the loca¬ 
tion of Tenb'am (Egyptian, Yanu‘am(u); Amama 
Letters, Yanuama), which some scholars have placed 
at modem near Tyre, others at Bxtn^, 

about 10 miles north-west-by-north of Lake 
while others again, sooh as Dussaud, have identified 
it with the Biblical Yandab (Jos 16*- modem 

Ydnm) to the south-esst of Ndbliu. The name 
occurs under Thntmose xn., and frequently in the 
Egyptian records of the XIXth Dynasty, but its 
occuiienoe on a stele of Scti i., discovered by Clarence 
S. Fisher at Beth-ehean in 1922, raises the whole 
question in a new form. The stele describes the 
disposition of Seti's forces in their campaign in 

* QsMo, 8*marit, it. p. ISS. * C(. Otailer, Did. 04ofr^ p. 4S. 
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support of the chief of Beth'Shean against a hostile 
league composed of the ' vile one ' of ^amath and 
the men of Pahira. These enemies had imprisoned 
the chief of Rahuhu in his city, and were evidently 
threatening Beth-ahean. Seti divided his forces: 
the division of Ra was sent to occupy Beth-shean, 
that of AmAn proceeded against Hamath, and that of 
Sotekh ultimately marched to Yend'am. Of the 
five places hero referred to (Beth-shean, Qamath, 
Pahiia, Bahubu, Yend'am), the first four are not 
difficult to locate. Beth-shean is the modem Beuda; 
^umath, where the revolt eeems to have had its 
origin, is believed by moat scholars to be TeU dr 
Hammeh (Amatha) at the entrance of the Yarmok 
Pass just south of Tiberias; ^ Pahira is Pella (modem 
Tabakdi FAhil), a city just a<soes the Jordan from 
Beth-shean; and Rahubu (or Rehob) is Sheikh 
BiJf/& {Tdl ef'$arem), a few miles to the south of 
Beth-shean. Professor Alexandre Moret would place 
Rahubu in the neighbourhood of Acre on the 
Phoenician coast,* but in such a case how oould it be 
besieged by the insurgents of Pella, at a time too 
when Megiddo and the whole plain of Esdraelon 
was in the hands of the Egyptians 1 And how, 
within such a wide stretch of country, could it be 
possible to say, as the text does, that the enemy 
succumbed at all points ‘ in a single day ’! The 

*All)delit wonld pnler to kMole U »t TtU obotit 

S mSM tooth «D the io*d horn SntSn, bot thie dow Mt tSac* onr 
point (e(. Albright, JhiU. Arnsrots Sck^, No. 10, Oe*. IMS, p. IS). 

* Atvttt At PSgyfi oneiemt, i. p. 18. 

6 
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only likely location of Ra])ubu is at Sheikh Rih^- 
In the Papyrufl Anastasi I., the maker Bays, ‘ Pray 
teach me about K-y^n [modern £a'un, about 6 miles 
south of Beisdn], Rehob» Beth-ehean, and Tarakael 
[modem Zerra'a, about 5 miles south of Beisdn], the 
stream of Jordan, how it is crossed.’ ^ The mention 
of these places together in one sentence is corro¬ 
boration that Rehob must be near Beis6n, and not 
away near the coast. According to the plan of 
campaign, Seti's troops marched from Megiddo to 
the east along the plain of Esdraelon and the valley 
of Jdldd. While one column assisted the garrison 
at Beth-aheau, and the second oocujded the ^amath 
Pass, the third crossed the Jordan and seized Pella. 
The enemy, being attacked on all points at same 
time, gave way, and the Egyptian forces, having 
regrouped themselves, pursued them northward in 
the direction of Damascus. It was on thin occasion 
that Seti erected a tablet of victory at esh-Shxh^, 
in the Decapolis. His fmcee then marched on to 
Yenfi'am, and this is the only town whose location 
is not so clearly revealed as the others. There is no 
Biblical town of this name, so famous in Egyptian 
records, where it is pictured as a migdal surrounded 
by trees (t.e. a foreet-girt town), and with a small 
lake at its base.* But there is little difficnitj in 
showing that it is identical with the Yandah (n^^) 
mentioned in 2 K 15^*, and must be placed a few 

' Cmmbndft Ai»ciai iU. p. 9SS. 

* Cf. MCdler, Atitn imi fimiia, p. 4Z0. 
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miles north of ^adesb.* In the verse referred to 
we have the victorious march of Tiglath-pileeer m. 
desoribed. The Assyrian monarch marched down 
from the BtkA‘ along the valley of the 
capturing on the way *Iy&n (mkil-Khiam, in Merj 
'Ayitn, about 16 miles north of Lake Abel 

Beth-Ma'akah 6 miles south of ’lydn), 

Yandah J^adeah {mKades Bajihtalit 

10^ miles south of XU), and Hasor {=A-Kedahy 
the Hazura of the Tell d-Amama Lettm, about 3^ 
miles south-west of Lake ^ufsA),* followed by Gilead, 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali.* A reference 
to the map shows that these places are mentioned 
in order of march from north to south,* but there is 
no name of any place corresponding to ‘ Yandah * 
between Abel Beth-Ma'skah and Kadesh. Almost 
midway, however (and a trifle eastward), between the 
two places we find Tell en-i^d*ameA, which occupies 
a strong position covering the entrance of the Jordan 
Valley in the region just north of Lake BCleh immedi¬ 
ately beyond the marshes.' This name has been 

* Ct. Albdgfai, AkC. SdtocU, No. 10, Ooi. 10S5. pp. U B. 

* W« ON indobtod to PiofoMor J. Qontong for identi^Fixig Qmot 

with Of. Amait oj Arehaotoff oad ^MAfopolopp, xiv. Noa. 

lands. 

* Of. a ainilar counantion in 1 K 1(^, wharo Ben-badid'a armlaa 
ars aaid to have amittaD ‘XjSn. Dan {^TAt d-K4iy, 4 mils east of 
ifU), and Abal Bath-Ua'afcah, with aO Ohuinaroth and tba land of 
Naphtoh. 

*Cf. ABamfAtHitloricalQtogrmflt^oflkttiUvL^itd, 

* TUa rito la not meotioiiBd fai (ho Altai «fA« HUtorital OeoprofAp. 
tot wfl] ba foood oo the BritMi War OSoa n*p, No. 8XS1, Joppa- 
TWp«>— i« Bheel, Dee. lOia 
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shown to be the exact equivalent in Arabic of the 
ancient S^ypto-Assyrian Yanu'am.^ We may thus 
conclude with some degree of certainty that Ten6*am 
(□^,) and the BibHcal Yandah ^re one and 
the same plaoe, the former being the regular and 
more ancient (Canaanite) form, and the latter the 
Hebrew one, as Max MUller has suggested,* and that 
the place lies a few miles north of Hadesh Naphtali, 
and not near Tyre or at Himtn or in the vicinity of 
The monument erected by Seti in the 
Deoapolie shows that his forces advanced northward 
on the east side of the Jordan and not anywhere near 
Tyre, which was away from the sphere of rebellion; 
uid those scholars who place Yend'am near Ndblw 
find it necessary to postulate two Egyptian towns of 
the former name (as Dussaud does), one in the north 
and the other in the south, which seems rather 
unlikely. 

iROftiM, ZtiUthifii4» detiudum PMttim-Vwmn^ xxx.. 1M7. 
pp. 34f.; Albri^t, BuB. Amruon StkooU, No. 10, Oa(. 19S5, 
W- 

* Alin fwvfw, p. 3M. 
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THB ADUTNimUTtVX SYSTEM 

Ths ottrdka, as alraadj stated, cootain notes ot 
acootmts of oil and wine lec^Ted at the palace store 
by the governors or stewards. That they were 
connected with the royal hoosehold is evidwit from 
the fact that they were found in a building adjoining 
the palace and are dated according to the years of 
reign. The reading on some of them, after the lapse 
of about twenty*eight oenturies, is of course imper¬ 
fect and doubtful, on others it is incomplete owing 
to breakage, and on many it is quite ill^ble, but 
over sixty of them have yielded satisfactory results. 
According to Beianer, they axe really accompanying 
notes (similar to way-bills) seat with the ml ot wine 
for entry in the accounts, and they naturally mention 
only the bare essentials.* Thus, osUrahm No. 1 
(from a fragment of a flaring bowl of reddish-brown 
ware, broken in two) says : * In the tenth year 
to Shemaryo from \the town cfl Be’er-yam jar[$ f] of 
cW[wnc], [tiw.]fiqgw'[»on<^3*£ft»Aa' . . . 2,'Usoa 

* For apooimMu of llw oalraiM, m* p. 40, wWe ITo*. 1, IS, 17, 
•oS leangiTeci. 

* Tke o ipifi fln ' Mn of ’ ii omittod on ib« oiVote, m g«aicnllr 
OB BoeiaDt IsrooUto OMli wid in modem Arobio. 
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{$onof'\ . . . lyEUba^iOHofl . . . \,Ba'ala\jt<}nof'\ 
SUtha' ... 1, Yeda'yoltotiof] ... 1.’ This means 
tKat Shemaryo, a xoyal stieward, received oontxi* 
batioDs of wine from the town of Be'er-yam, and the 
names of the conaignars are added, with the number 
of jars that each furnished. This is the interpreta¬ 
tion put on this and similaF inscriptions by Pdre 
Vincent and other scholars, and is doubtless correct.* 
The word used for ‘ year ’ is DSi (instead of 
as in the Moabite inscription and the Neo-Punic 
ones. Again, No. 13 (from a jar of grey ware 
baked pinkish-bofi), as deciphered by Albright and 
Dussaud, says: * 1% the year 10 [eent] from [(As 
(own AbCezer to Shemaryo a jar of old wine 
[pP’ f ^]. To liha [a jar of oJd wmis] from [(As 
town of] Tetd.' Here Shemaryo and Isha (probably 
hypocoristic for Ish-Ba'al) are the names of royal 
stewards. The expression ‘ old wine ’ oorrespoi^ 
to the Septuagiot reading of Am 6*, ' pure clarified 
wine' (the only rendering that gives sense)Aocoid- 
int to the ostraka, there seems to have been no lack of 
vineyards within the Israelite territory (cf. Dt 8^). 
Most of them were probably on hillsides or stony 
slopes, which were dug in terrace fashion to prevent 
the thin layer of soil from being washed away in 
winter. Sometimes the vine-stems were trained to 
grow tall, but usually they were allowed to trail on 
the suiiaoe of the soil, and the cluster-bearing 

*.0t less, p. 440, not* 3. 

* or. DuMMd, SamarU m tamp* IQM, 1. p. SS, not* 3. 
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branches were propped up by forked sticks. They 
were pruned at the end of the fruiting season, so that 
in winter the plants were reduced to then trunks 
and a few princip^ branches. It was chiefly red 
grapes that were grown (Gn 49^, Dt 32**, Pr 23**), 
and the sise of them may he gathered from the 
report of the spies (Nu 13*“®-), although this was no 
.doubt exaggerated. The pride which the Israehte 
husbandman had in his vineyard finds expression 
in Naboth’s words to Ahab, ‘ The Lord forbid H me 
that I should give the inheritance of my fathom to 
thee.’ A third example. No. 17 (from a similar piece 
of grey ware), reads as follows t * In the year 10 
frvmAzxahtoOaddiyoajarofJiMoil\}(rn pU? 723].’ 
A fourth example, No. 19 (written on a similar 
fragment), says; ' /fi the year 10 from \(he Unen of\ 
Yarit a jar of fine oil [ym p11> TO] to Ahino'am ' 
In the two latter cases ym pv probably means oU 
for anointing the body, corresponding to rPtfto 
CT'Sjtl), ‘ choice oil,' which wss used for this pur¬ 
pose (Am 6*). The regions around Samaria were 
noted fox the purity of the oil which they produced. 
The secret of its purity evidently lay in the people 
gathering the olives direct from the trees, while in 
other cases, such as near the coast, where there was 
less time for this kind of work, they waited till the 
fruit fell to the ground. Josephus tells us that 
when he was governor of Galilee vast sums of money 
were made by John of Oischala through selling the 
pure oil of Galilee naSapiw, corresponding to 
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the of the oatraJea) to the Jews at CMarea 

and the coaat, who could not seouie such oil there 
and would not be dependent on the Greeks.^ 

It waa Solomon who firet introduced an organised 
system of royal stewards, and the kings of Israel 
seem to have continued it or copied it,‘ The oatrdka 
confirm the historical accuracy of 1 E 4^*^*, where 
we are informed that the upkeep of Solomon’s house,. 
his personnel, and bis cavalry was attended to by 
twelve district stewards (S'pSS), whose names are 
given,* each of whom took his turn for a month 
at a time, securing the necessary supplies from 
a district allocated to him. These stewards or 
administrative officers of Solomon do not seem to 
have displaced the tribal chiefs, for the old tribal 
boundaries of the Book of Joshua (which hed been 

* Lift, 19 . 

* R. P. Doaibert^ f Cimeiform PknlUli, ate.,’ in Aeiml, Amtr. 

19S3-4) Itai tried to ehow that t almilar orguiiMloa ol 
foyel etenrda oDder a tpoolftl ofBoer ‘in cbwge of the rorel ' 

ft fonod b (lie emefform texb of tha Nao-Babrloabo pwrlod (e. obtA 
eeatory ao.). Bot the porpooe of tliii eiraostoMDt Meou to baxe 
been to gather the tan* and offering* for tlte bmpto. aod bean no 
btiinaia neeablanoe to Boioaum's 

* In 1 K It it euppoiKi by tome that, b rr.*-*<, the mmi— 
of (be sfarwardi have lapaed, eo that Ben- (‘eon of') otily 
probably owng to the bcorporated doMnent be^ an anoleot 
one and ratber Inperfect. The lapw vovH be aoeouitod for if tba 
upper ri^i-band ooaer of the original papyrus ebeet been b- 
jund or btokee off. Tlw doeamaot. befa^ an important adaifiuttra- 
tire ocw, had probabty been copied oftoti, and rauat havo been b a 
oorrepi Mate before fallbg into tbe hande of tb* rodactor. At the 
eame time thia expboatwn of the uraferien of tbe fe perhap* 
nnoecQietry, for the patranymio alone waa oocMionally written, 
perh^ fee brerity't eabe.ae b the Betliphoge Ibte (of. ffyne, 19S9. 
p. StS), and it eoaoMa emong the Aiabe. 
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taken probably from ancient soiirces by the priestly 
compiler) continned down to the time of David and 
Solomon, though they gradually ceased to be pohrical 
divisions. The order of the names is not strictly 
geographical, nor do the districts correspond, except 
roughly, with the tribal territories. The order is 
probably that the months for which the stewards 
were severally responsible, and the districts were 
marked oat according to the capabilities of the 
country. The stewards were merely purveyors or 
providers for the king, his annona euratores.^ The 
daily consumptioo was enormous (1 E i^^**)* 
comprising SO oor of fine flout, 60 cor of meal, 10 fat 
oxen, 20 oxen oat of the pastures, and 100 sheep, 
without reckoning the harts, gasellee, roehucks, and 
fatted fowl. But the supplies were not all required 
for Jerusalem: there were chariot and cavalry 
centres outside the capital (1 E 10“), for accom¬ 
modation had to be found for 1400 chariots, 4000 
horses,* and 12,000 horsemen. Some of the supplies 
too, such as barley and straw destined for ths horses 
and swift steeds, were brought to the place where the 
king happened to be (1 K 4**). 

The arrangements in the northern kingdom were 
probably a contuiuation of those in Solomon’s time. 
We read, for instance, of Obadiah, one of Ahab's 

1 Ear k ttektmoLl of thil rab}t«t M AK AlUttUminlliAt 
Sudoipk KiUtl, Ldpoa ISIS. pp. 1-10; Albright, Jatir*. oj PAL 
Ori«M. Am., t. (192B). L pp. 17 ft. Hm writer leek indebted to the 
latter for nanj niggiiatioDB. 

' * AoMtding to S Cb 0*. iMtend of 40,000 m ia 1 K 4**. 
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stewArds, Mucking during the famine for gram to 
keep the Idng'a hones and mules alive, and on 
another occasion feeding a hundred prophets, which 
he no doubt did, not from mere religious sentiments, 
but because he regarded it as part of his duty, seeing 
the t they belonged to the king's Gstablishment. It 
is also recorded that Elah, who was King of Israel 
twelve years before * Ahab, was assassinated by 
IQmri, a cavalry officer, while he was intoxicated in 
the house of his steward, which goes to show that the 
latter had charge of the contributions of wine. 
According to the Biblical account, therefore, the 
system of stewuds that existed in Solomon’s time 
seems to have continued in the northern kingdom 
after the disruption. The probability is that only 
one of Solomon’s twelve districts (1 K 4’*^*), namely, 
that of Judah (v.^**, ‘ and a steward who was in the 
land of Judah') ^ remained loyal to the southern 
kingdom,' and the remaining eleven attached them¬ 
selves to the northern. These eleven appeu to 
have been as follows, judging from the passage in 
1 K 4« : » 

* conneoUng Uw word Jodidi of r.** to tlw ood of It nt»j 
b» pONibl* thot on* ’ JudAh ' has been loii bj boplogiapbr. 

'Siaeoa at tbs tinw of the disroptioa •eem to bav* had no 
iodapaodMt ozittMM*, havini been praoUoaUj absorbed bf Judab. 

*mi old doeoment, to whieb vs bars atraady refensd, sfcova 
tiga* of haTing originated in tbo norUtem kingdom, for it puts Bphraim 
at tbo bead of Ibo bet and onlp mentions tba distriet of Judab bzisfly 
at tbo end. It io true. It states that two of tba stawaidi ( tb oao orsr 
Dk and NajibtaU} manisd daugbtait of Solomoin, but this statomint 
map bars bssn mads for pnlitloal resaon* (of. Albright, Jmtis. «/ PaL 
OritmL Sat., T. (1016), p. 86). 
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First, the Bphraim Distnot (v.*). This is called 
' Mount Bphraim ’ in the text, but whether it was 
coterminous with the boundary of this tribe or 
included the hill-countiy iarther north in accordance 
with the usual meaning of the expression, is uncertain. 
The former view seems the more probable, as other¬ 
wise the district would be unduly large and would 
enoToach on tbe Arubboth one (No. S), which would 
thus be reduced to insignificant proportions. 

Second, the Southern Dan District (t.*). That 
this region is intended by the text is evident from 
the fact that it included three towns (Sha'albhn, 
Beth-Shemesh, and Aijalon) ^ known to have been in 
Dan’s territory, little is known about the fortunes 
of Dan in this disriict after the main body had 
moved north to the soorcee of the Jordan, but most 
of the district is believed to have thrown in its lot 
with the northern kingdom. 

Third, the Manasseh District (v.^). It is spoken 
of in the text as 'Arubboth ’ (i.e. Arruboth, 'rirrdhsA), 
with Soeoh (iSAutpesieA), and all the land of ^epher. 
It probably corresponds to all the hill-country of 
Hanassch west of the water-shed, including the 
district south-east of this, round Sheohem. The 
]^epher referred to is probably Hafireh, about 
2 miles east of ‘Arrdbeh {vide p. 73). 

Fourth, the maritime regions of Dor {Nafat Dor, 
n03, v.^), corresponding to western Manasseh. 

^Aljalm ii rMd bj ioMrttnf > baton |m Tfl, ud potatlss 
pVw ftliaohiM (I^^] inft««d of oocwtruct 
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D6r (Egyptian Vr, Assyrian Du’rw, Hellenic Dorn) 
has been identified with Janf^rah, on the coast, 
9 Roman miliw north oi Cssaxea.* The term vAjat, 
is generally understood as' height,' hut the mean* 
ing intended is probably ' coast region' or' maritime 
region ’ (4 irapaXia, as S}rmmachus renders the term), 
from the idea ‘ clifi,' ' precipice.’ * The probability 
is that n^of was prefixed to distinguish the coast D6r 
from ’Endor {'Bn-dSr ,' fountain of Dot ’), just north 
of the plain oi Esdraelon, with which it was apt to be 
confused (cf. Jos 12® 11*). Thia administrative dis¬ 
trict, therefore, would likely include the territory from 
Carmel to near Joppa, with Ddi as the chief town. 

Fifth, the Esdraelon District (v.**)- This ex¬ 
tended from bdyond Jokneam, in the extreme north¬ 
western end of the plain of Esdraelon, through the 
entire length of the plain to Beth-ahean, and down 
the Jordan valley to the region of Abel-mehclah 
(‘Am Hdweh). The text reads, ‘ Taansch and 
Megiddo, all Beth-shean (which is beside Zarethan 
beneath Jezzeel), from Beth-shean to Abei-me^olah 
(and away north-west) as far as beyond Jokneam.* 
The last clause should have stood at the be ginn i n g, 

*Qt. U«ud«. OnomtuHem S^, IIS (Sad td.. 149): WUmmi. 
Lamdt e4 04 BMt, ii. p. S«9: Tan da YMt. Sanative ej a Javnmi 
(VoapS Sfiia oad TUeStne, i. p. SSS; Baadekar, Paltetiae, p. 9S8. 
Pkyikian-adaaia, wUk ta-n Utying tha extra-niblkal DSr witli Taa- 
HroA, la to fix tha BibtiaU caa a» 3*cfi 4-Xa^huk, oo tba 

tfadp Bhtmr. aaar tba Jonlan (oL PJ^.T. ^Nortcr^. Ja^ l»9, p. «1). 
Bst rkS a looatMa plaoie tUa adniniatnUve dStrlat within iha beiit 
ol aootber, and eannot thanlm ba eonaot. 

■Cf. Dahl, MateriaUlcrIiteBietoqief Dot, pp. tl-VJ. 
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but it had evidently been omitted there, and was 
inserted at the end. The southern boundary of 
this dis^ot must have extended south of the great 
plain, seeing that it included Taanaoh. Probably it 
included also the whole of the Gilboa region. The 
district thus coiresponded roughly to northern 
and eastern Manasseh west of the Jordan (cf. Jos 
17*), and the administrative capital was probably 
Hegiddo, which was the largest town in the district. 

Sixth, the Bamoth-Oileod District, on the east of 
the Jordan, inclnding the half-tribe of Manasseh. 
The text here is a doublet, consisting of 
It has generally been supposed that two difierent 
districta are referred to, but a comparison of the 
two verses shows that they refer to one aiud the 
same. The second verse had probably been a 
marginal variant, and had afterwards crept into the 
text at the end of the list. The description is a 
little mixed owing to narratives introduced by the 
Deuteronomio redactors (cf. Dt 3*, etc.), but the 
district included the towns of Jair n\n ; cf. also 
Dt 3W, Joe 13«, Jg 10*. 1 Ch 2“) and the region of 
Argob, although its boundaries on the east mnst 
have been very vague and have varied from rmgn to 
reign. The capital would doubtless be at Ramoth- 
OUead, believed to be modern er-R&mteh, in the 
north-eastern comer of Gilead, about 32 milAa east 
of Beth-shean. 

Seventh, the l^Iahanaim District (v.**), corre¬ 
sponding to southern Gilead, and including the tribal 
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(tiviBionB of Gad and Rauban. Mabanaim Haa baen 
variously located, but the moat probable site appears 
to be TvlQl ei-Dah/A, about 7 Tnilwi east of Jordan, 
in a bend of the Ndhr a-Zirka (Jabbok). It was 
David's capital during Abaalom’s revolt, and thus 
came to be a place of much importance in southern 
Gilead. How far south this distdot extended we 
cannot tell. In Omri's time, according to Masha's 
stele, it may have reached to 'Atexoth and perhaps 
the Amon. The dividing line between the preceding 
district and this one may have been the Wddy Y6bu, 
about midway between the respective capitals. 

F.ighth, the Naphtali District (v.^), which oon^ 
tained some of the finest territory in the kingdom, 
rich and beautifully diversified, with an abundance 
of olive trees and vineyards. It included the lofty 
region to the north-west of the Sea of Cbinnereth, 
as well as the plain of Tydn (Merj Mydn) in the 
valley west of Hermon. The boundaries cannot be 
fixed with certainty, but in Omri's time the district 
extended probably as far as the land lying around 
the springs of Jordan. 

Ninth, the Asher and Zebulun District (v."). 
The text reads ‘ Asher and Be'aloth.' The Latter 
name is unknown, except as that of a town in the 
extreme south of Judah (Jos IS’*), and Albright 
would transfer it to the next district in place of 
Issachar, and would make it correspond with the 
Be'aloth to which we have just referred.^ But there 

^JommidrfAaPa.OH*mt,SM^r. (1BS8).^8G. 
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no need for aaoh a radical alteration of the 
paasage. The worda ' and Be'aloth ’ in the Hebrew 
are apparently a corruption for Zebulun 
aa half of the Hebrew letters are identical 
and the others are liable to be confused in the ancient 
scripts, and Zebulun was a small tribe adjoining 
Asher on the south. The corruption may also be 
suspected from the fact that otherwise Zebiilun 
would have no place whatever in the list. 

Tenth, the Issaohar District. This may seem a 
small one, but it must be remembered that our 
knowledge of this tribe is meagre, for the delimitation 
of its boundaries in Jos is from the hands of 
the Priestly redactor.^ It lay south of 2Sebulun and 
Naphtali, and north of Manasseh; and as the 
administrative districta allocated to the stewards 
did not correspond fully with the tribal distocts, 
it is possible that this one included part of Naphtali 
(Ko. 8). The adminiatrative capital may have 
been at 'Enddr, already on important and ancient 
town in those days, which figures in the lists of 
Thutmose ill. about 14S0 B.c. 

Meventb, the Benjamin Dis^ot (v.^). Accord* 
ing to a passage in Joshua (18^'"), this tribe 
possessed twenty-six towns, but it is very doubtful 
whether it could call all these its own. The question 
has been discussed as to whether Benjamin actuaUy 

* d. Moote on Jg C". Fo* hwinlnr*» Umita, Me Tit ifamadory 
lmad^amdN»plilali, by Aepati Saerteeto (Buonalaiwii Tiedea. 

Tnimitukiia, HeliipW, ieS7)i Albright, ‘The Topography 
of the Tribeof iMaiihar.'loXtif./SrdieAJllMt. IFtem., 19i&,pp. SSSf. 
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thi«w in its lot with the northern kingdom. Accord¬ 
ing to some passsges it remained with Judah, but 
according to others with Israel. Thus, we read 
' there was none that followed the house of David 
but the tnbe of Judah only ' (1 K 12*®). The truth 
probably is that most of Benjamin, especially the 
northern part of it, joined the revolt, and would 
thus form an administrative distriot under the 
northern kingdom. 

These eleven districts, as already stated, would 
probably be preserved with few changes, if any, by 
Jeroboam x. anH his successors. Some of them had 
to be left doubtless to neighbouring enemies in 
the course of a few generations, or at least sufiered 
considerable decrease. The Ara m c an s on the north¬ 
east, the Moabites, and ultimately the Assyriaim left 
Israel with very little territory, if any, on the east 
of Jordan. The Israel that succumbed in 722 b.o. 
was very much smaller than when Jerohoam i. 
began to reign. 

The taxes in wine and oil from each district 
would be collected at the capital or principal town 
of the district and dispatched to the royal reodence 
or to the place arranged by the central authorities. 
After Sammria was built, this city would naturally 
be not only the capital of the land, but also the 
administrative centre, instead of Arubboth, for 
the hlanasaeh District. It is evident that the 
oatraku are connected with and wine received 
from this district alone, seeing that the towns 
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mentioned are all witliin it, and the ostraka were all 
found in the storerooms of Ahab^s palace. It 
follows that the stewuds mentioned are deputy 
ones, each of whom looked after a sub-district or 
prefecture. It was their special buainees'to gather 
the royal revenues from the estates or towns within 
their own prefecture, and to deliver them at the 
palace store in Samaria with an accompanying 
note for entry in the accounts, so that the contribu¬ 
tions could be credited to the senders. The char¬ 
acteristic formula on the ostrtika runs thus: ' In 
the . . . year. Sent from (a place) to (a person). 
A jar of wine (or oil). To be credited to (a second 
person or persons).' 

The inscriptions, which thus seem to be in accord 
with the arrangements refetred to in the Biblical 
iiiriory, give us the names of royal deputy-stewards 
OP recipients (the consignees), the distri^ under their 
charge, the consignments of wine and oil received, 
and in many cases the names of the consigners. 
Unfortunately, we do not have the names of all 
the deputy-stewards for any one year, but the names 
of over a dozen altogether are mentioned. They 
are as foUows: 

Abima («on«), Abino'am (Dy:n«), Ba'alsamar 
{■yQ)hsn), Bedyo (?) (ni, -Biblical Bedciah),* 

*Baeh DUBM on tl>» oifroSa «nd in intlnkd of ibe BibU—1 

or rP. Tbo TOrinttcw, m S. R. Drirer hnt thowD (OU TmomW 
XMogM. Oriffln a Ox. London. 1928), wm pnroly tuitv ol 
f—UoD.’ bat «b«tJi«r (be pranandotioii «u in nil cm?* TS, u b« 
(binka. h doabtfoL Th* UrminatMa eertnlnlr • Y«bwdk ‘ 
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Gkddiyo {Vni, « Biblical Gaddiah or Oaddiel), Ganmr 
("nm, >BibUcal Gomer), Hanan (aon of) Ba'ara 
]TI), 5aimino*(am) (bban), ^ele? (son of) 
Gaddiyo T*^)« (»on of) Alkali (nsDH y^), 
laha (aon of) Ahimelek cfronw mi*«), Nimahi 
([■-JlirDi), Shemaryo = Biblical Shemariah), 

Yeda*yo (ryT, =Biblical Jedaiah). All of tbeae, 
except A^dmar Ba’alaainar, and ^annino'am, are 
Biblical namee, and Ba'^gamar ia a known 
PhcBttician name. 

Each of theee deputy-atewarda, aa already stated, 
had charge of a certain area or pref«!tuie within 
the Manaaaeh District. It ia poeaible, indeed, to 
mark out the prefectures of some of them on the 
map. Thus, Gaddiyo, who received consignments 
from ^e^eh, Axsah, Ha^erot, and Sal^, must have had 
charge of the area between Samaria and Shechem; 
Shemaryo. who received contributions from Abi'eser, 
Etpar’an, Ha^Tell, and Be’ei-yam, seems to have 
operated on the territory immediately north-west 
of Samaria; Ahino’am, to whom Geba* and Ya§it 

in the ItneUte nunee. It ie well to tmdenteod. hoverw, the* the 
tetnfTMiuDetoa doee not ooeu in the doownenta od the let Dyneetr 
ntB^ion (e. Siea-1870 bxl), eoeemtaohoInzeM^Beet. Thenemec 
fawi^w, eto., dieowHid by DeHttch. ooneiit ol the weet Seioitie 
Terb amt («*Bebjiooian mmi, or the like. In Hub neatee aa /ne> 
Shomaetb maeninf 'to otter.' oaed la the 3(d pen. ■in|.+ihm (of, 
Sebon. (/rhwndm if AUhaht/tonitekm ZMi umd Pnmfwtehu, No. SIO, 
note OB i>. Nor doea there eeein to be any proof of a Yabi^ prefix 
la iJba aeme YaabCii (Unc of HaTBath, e. 710 bux), whkh h eho 
written Itf-Towbfii, end meana ‘Qod nttenth my xMt' (tf, 
«wt Semitic name ' be quaketh nat'). The ezpUiM- 

tlon of fBch naoaea by Oennen toholen baa been aoiaevhet rwTuf (of. 
Skbuy Smith. Cafbnifi Aueitni Bittorg, ilL p. 67a.). 
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sent their contribntioiia, evidently had oontrol 
of the places adjoiimig Samaria on the north-east. 
The material at our disposal in the ottmka is un¬ 
fortunately too limited to enable us to aUocate all 
the prefectures, and thus give a complete picture 
of the fiscal organization, but it is clear that there 
was a well-arranged system for gather^ in the 
royal revenues. 

Among the senders of contributions there are 
also many with Biblical names; *Abedyo « 
Obadiah) son of Abiyo (V3N • Abiah, Abijab),^ Ahaz 
(rw), Ahsai Offm), ‘Alah son of Ela n^y), 
Elisha* Gera son of Yo-yoeheb (ittTT’ 

Gera eon of Jblanm’ab Isha son of 

Ba'al'askar HW4), [K]edar C^-tp), Meriba'al 

(SyatQ),* Rafa son of 'Animes (WMy Ntn), Sheba* 
(yiV), *Uzza (Hiy). The non-Biblicat ones (not 
mentioning names which occur in the above list 
of stewards) are: Abiba'al (bynSH), Ba*ala son 
of Elisha* Ba'ala son of Zakai 

('\3t Ba'ala son of Ba'alme'oni (N^yi 

':yo*?3D), Eliba(t} Marnayo son of Natan 

(ITD T'Tva), Marnayo son of Gaddiyo vrV3), 
Rage* son of Elisha* (ytir’^H yai), Ye'ush (IJV). 
Other names oocuiiing, but which cannot be classed 
among those of either stewards or senders, are Aha 
the Judtean ('^rr nhm), 'Abda (H^ay*Abda or 

* * Abi^ ' ia doubtlnJ : tbc nanio may bo rood ‘ Ariyo.’ 

* Noiib***! mo tba dmm of JoMtbon'a ton, vhkb the rodulon 
cbonpd to MgnhihooWh. 
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Obadiah), ‘Egelyo and Yo-yada' (yT*i'' = 

Joiada, Jaboiada). 

Judging from the numerous senders, the pro* 
visioning of Ahab’s household, added to the cost 
of his superb ' ivory' palace, must have been a 
large burden on his subjects. With the help of 
Amoe and contemporary history, we can picture 
the social life that went on, especially in the royal 
household and among the upper classee. The firm 
but despotic rule of Ahab, which maintained the 
military traditions of the house of Omri, led to 
increasing wealth and prosperity. There was great 
display of pomp and luxury, with many ‘ ivory' 
houses in imitation of Ahab's (of. Am 3**). New 
chaea were founded, perhaps the result of the flourish¬ 
ing commerce with the coast. The material pros¬ 
perity of the reign was almost as great as that of 
Solomon a century before. The indignant protest 
of Jeremiah to Jehoiachin (Jer 22^^, LXXa), ' Art 
thou a true king because thou viest with Ahab !' 
gives an insight into the grandeur. But all this was 
accompanied by injustioe and moral corruption. 
Under the influence of Jezebel, who brought much 
. pomp and prestige with her from Tyre, the halls of 
the extensive palace must have witnessed many a 
scene of luxury and extravagance. 

Out of the above names, amounting to at least 
fifty-two, it is noteworthy that there ore eleven, or 
about one-fifth of tiie number, which have yoA as an 

• Ibr this awae, we p. 14S, eote 1. 
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element. Tliia does not, of oouise, prove anTthing 
as to the popularity or otherwise of Yahweh in 
Ahab’s time, for the men bearing those names, 
being aduha, must have received them some years 
before Ahab’s succession. But it shows that Yahweh 
names bad begun to flourish by the beginning of the 
ninth century. They had become to a large extent 
the style at that early period. Evidence proves 
that it was only about the time of David that such 
names came into vogue.^ In the Book of Joshua 
there does not appear to be even one. In Judges 
there ate but two, Joash and Micah, and the latter 
is doubtful.* In the Books of Samuel, though 
scores of names occur, there are not a dozen Yahweh 
ones, and in some of these tho supposed Yahweh 
terminations may be merely h 3 ^pocoristio.* Among 
the forty-three names of David's mighty men (2 S 23), 
only two (Benaiah and Jonathan) have a Yahweh 
element, and of the names cd his seventeen or more 
sons, only three (including Jedidah, a name which 
Nathan gave to Solomon) are of thin kind. In spite 
of all this, however, it is evident that the worship of 
Yahweh had made considerable advances in the 
northern kingdom before Ahab's time. If its centre. 
or driving force was in the south, it had gradually 
succeeded in permeating the northern districts also. 
Probably h had received an impetus there from the 

^ CL O. Badiunn Cray, OArtu Proptr Ftmn (18S6), pp. 267 B. 

* Qnj, op Ml. p. 167. 

* QL J. M Powia Sialth, AminoMt /ottnul SmtiUie 
m»d lAlwaHu-it, INS, p. 15, note S. 
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proepwous and brilliant reign ol Solomon, and it 
doea not appear to Ixave been retarded by the rapture 
between north and south (o. 987 b.o.) resulting in 
the formation of two independent and hostile king- 
doma. Its progress must have been largely due 
to the oourage and faith of the prophets. The task 
they had in the northern kingdom was far from easy, 
for there Baalism and other cults were deeply en¬ 
trenched, and had behind them the sanction of 
centuries. The Israelites had come from the nomadic 
life of the des^ into a heathenism that was already 
age-long. Yahwism had to he grafted upon the old 
stocks or planted in this arid soiL But the prophets 
succeeded, and thoxigh Baal worship was never by 
any means eradicated from the northern kingdom 
and a kind of syncretism existed for many centuries, 
the worship of Tahweh must have struck its roots 
deep there long before Ahab b^an to rule. 

These arrangements for supplies to ths king 
throw light on ths problem of jar-handles of the 
type ‘ for the king ’ (iVdS) found in excavations in 
the south of Palestine. These stamps do not give 
the name of any personal consigner, but simply that 
of the adminisbative town or district, and they thus 
resemble ost/raikon No. 63, which gives only the date 
nnH the name of tho town, ' In the year 17, Jrotn 
Shemida'* They belong to a much later period 
than the ostraia, sometime probably between 750 
and 600 B.O.,* but they evidently refer to the dues 
* d ViDMBt, OwMKin. pp. 8fiS f. i DuMiid. Syri^ (IttSk, SIS, 
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famished by certain centres of administration in 
Judah to the rojral establishment at Jerusalem. 
There are four such centres mentioned—^Hebron, 
Ziph, Socoh, and Hemshath. It is possible, of 
course, that theee towns may have been places of 
pottery manufacture for the king (cf. 1 Ch 4**), as 
Sayce, ClennontrOanneau, Vincent, and Driver 
suggest A But the handles show such identity of 
type and material that they could not possibly 
have oome from difierent factories. According to 
Macalister, the clay and technique of the modern 
potteries at Ramleh, Jerusalem, Gasa, and other 
centres possess such cxiteria that the work of each 
town can easily be distinguished. In the case of 
these pie-exilic handles, however, they bear such a 
resemblance to each other, whatever town they are 
stunped with, that they might all have come from 
the same factory.* Indeed, it is not unlikely that 
they were all made by the potters resident at Neta*im, 
Gederah, and neighbouring villages (1 Ch 4**, R.V.}. 
If we are to judge from the Samaria ottralca, the 
probability therefore is that the four towns mentioned 
were administrative centres, ' centres of districts in 
which were collected the dues in kind of the sur¬ 
rounding villages,' * and the jsirs were intended and 

S97 ; il M t tUeitt, ' The Omftaoim'a Quild of tlM Trih.. 0 I Judah,’ 
fit PJU-. Qvmtrrtf S$tamtnt. 1905, pp. 2tt-3SS. 3SS-Si9 i Albo^t, 
Jomr*. ofPaUi^. Oritaii. 8oe.. 1920, pp. 40 fi. 

> Tlneesk, Cumu, pp. SSS ff. i DtiTrr, LtitKm, p. 7S. 

* or. Albright, /(Mint. Orimt. Sot., 1920, p. 48. 

■MaoalMar. SteanHofu in PaUnmt, p. 114. MMsalktor alter- 
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used ior the porpose of coosigning wine, oil, and 
other products from various places to these oentree 
and thence to the royal household. The fact that 
the jars are all so similar is due to their representing 
current measures of capacity (officially gauged), 
and thus facilitating the administrative work. 

Jar-handles, bearing these stamps, were first 
discovered at Jerusalem durmg 'Warren's exeava- 
tdoDS, and since then they have turned up in numerous 
sites elsewhere, but only within the borders of pre- 
ezihc Judah. In addition to Jerusalem, they have 
been found in Gezer,* Jericho,* Gibeah {Ttil 
Asekah (TeU Zachariyth), Maresh^ [TtU Sanda- 
ionaa), and several other places. As considerably 
over a hundred have been found, and not one of 
them in Israelite or FhiHstine territory, it follows 
that they are essentially Judsean. The stamps, as 
such, no doubt reveal foreign influence, being either 
scarabs after the Egyptian custom, or winged sun- 
disks (or ‘ flying rolls,’ of. Zee 5^**) after the Assyro- 
Persian models; but the practice they apparently 
reveal of towns sending contributions to the king’s 
household is quite Israelite, dating probably from 
the time of Solomon’s administration. 

AbMtdoMd tlik ttwocy, bnfi with liuattoieot rawocia. 
ebjMttoDi ugad agslntt it mb to the writer to bsTo no weight. 

*■ UMolkter. Qutr. IL pp. SOB f. 

* SeOin, JviAo, p. 108 . 




CHAPTER VI 

ahab’s fo&bion poucy 

Teb age in which Ahab lived waa a stirring one, full 
of great dynaatio changes. TTin foreign policy was 
affected thereby, fox Israel was inextricably inter* 
woven, both geographically and historically, with 
other nations to the north and east, snch as Phoenicia, 
Damascus, and Assyria. There was an intermingling 
of the most varied political influences. Many of his 
actions, together with the causes of the Aramsean* 
Israelite and other wars, cannot be understood 
without an accurate conception the international 
srtaation. It is here that many Biblical oritioa 
have erred. 

Unfortunately, the dynasty of Omti and Ahab 
has been placed in an unfavourable light by the 
editors of 1 and 2 Kings, who have viewed the 
northern kingdom with a narrow, restricted, Judsaan 
outlook. But though the dynasty lasted only about 
fifty years, it oooupies a large space in the Biblical 
record, and contemporary history shows it to have 
been more important than the editors allow. After 
the disruption of the powerful Davidic monarchy, 
Samaria, rather than Jerosalem, became the centre 
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of InaerB life. For several generations the northern 
kingdom was the predominant partner, poaseesing 
as it did the greater territorj, and including the 
larger, richer, and more vital section of the people. 
Not only did it have the ascendancy over Judah, 
but its conquests east of the Jordan resulted in the 
subjection of Moab, and the payment by King 
Mesha, a wealthy sheep-owner, of a heavy tribute of 
wool. The enactments of Omri and Ahab became 
traditional, being referred to by the prophet Micah 
a century and a half later (hlic 6”), and for many 
ages the Assyrians continued to call Israel £U- 
the House of Omri ’).^ It is clear that 
Ahab, in addition to building a number of cities 
and a superb royal residence, was s successful 
statesman and intrepid warrior. The forces which 
he was able to put into the battle of f^arhai (2000 
chariots and 10,000 infantry) ore probably exagger¬ 
ated, but they show the relative poeition of his 
kingdom among neighbouring ones. It was small 
certainly, almost insignificant as compared with 
Egypt or Assyria, and probably less powerful than 
Damascus, hot it held high rank throughout Palestine 
and Syria. One has only to remember that the 
Biblical record is artificial, having been edited from 
the special standpoint of a later age (o. GOO B.o.), 

* Rawtimon, Cvsiti/drm /mtr ipf io m W4tlmn Asia, UL 1(^ 1, 
L 17f.| Sohnder, Dii KeiUnschi/lm md dot AlU TtHamint, 
3nl ad., 190B. p. 200. StiBilaftTr ' ’ ia ‘aaa of ffaaiH ‘ 

(af. Sbalmanaaar't banipUoB oo hli Blaok Obaiiak, wkera Jabs k ao 
daaoribad). 
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1<^ after the northern kingdom had disappeared 
(722 B.o.) and when the Judean monarchy alone 
sttrriTed. The whole record, indeed, has been 
through the hands of later editors from the south, 
who naturally regarded the northern tribes as 
sehismatio and faithless to Yahweh, while they 
pictured Judah alone as true. The result is that 
we hare a Judaic estimate of Ahab, very imperfect 
and one-sided. To obtain a correct view we have 
to make considerable allowances in the narrative. 
It is only because the edttora have not carried through 
their task to perfection in every umall detail, atid 
because contemporary history comes to our assist¬ 
ance, that we are able to paint Ahab's life in less 
sombre colours. 

Omri and Ahab probably adopted a wise policy 
in maintaining a dose alliance with Phoenicia, which 
extended along the coast from Mount Carmel as far 
north as Aradus or Arvad (a stretch of about 200 
miles), and inland as far as the Lebanon range, 
and was rising at this time into renewed activity 
as a maritime anH commercial power. About a 
century before Ahab’s rime, Solomon had estab¬ 
lished a treaty with Hiram i. of Tyre (cf. Am !•), 
and owned with him a ‘ Taishish ’ fleet (1 K 10**), 
which apparently went to Tartessus in Spain and 
other distant places.^ Omri and Ahab continued 

* Th* term ‘ Tsralikb ' lua do oonnocUoa with Tura in 
bet b o «atraption of Tarteiou. It hoo now beeti found in one of 
E o w tod^’o texM (& esi (and not of. 

RtiMi 1M7| p. 106. Tho terni oaiue to be vagaefj uo^ oo 
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this friendly relationship, and the latter cemented 
Hi by taking as wife Jexebel, daoghter of IthobaaJ 
(' Baal is with him '), the Sidonian priest-long, who 
had gained the throne by the assassination of Phellee. 
Ithobaal ruled all Phcenicia, and is credited by 
later writers with the foundation of Botrys (north 
of Byblua) and Ausa (in Libya).^ The same year 
that Ahab began to rule in Isradi, Baal-asar n., a 
brother of Jezebel, ascended the Phoenician throne, 
followed six years later by Hatton-baal, her nephew. 
The allianoe between the two kingdoms was thus 
very close. Whatever may be said of it religiously, 
it was of much importance politically and com¬ 
mercially, for it gave the Israelites not only an 
ally to the north but convenient markeia and sea- 
porte for their trade. Like the ' Canaanites,' they 
were * traffickers' (of. Heels’), though they probably 
had no trading vessels on the McdHerranean. The 
only port in Israelite territory, Joppa, had a very 
bad roadstead and harbour. It is never mentioned 
by pre-exQic writers, and it is questionable if the 
Israelites ever occupied it. On the other hand, 
the amount of trade that went out from Phcenicia 

■Ignifyinf Uie aouatxiai to Um wto wnc mat ol tlw l&xUtamwM, 
ud oipfMiiiMt' ahJpt oi Tanhkli ’ cam* to dmoto mmty » oartain 

tjrpa of aliipa adaptod (or lonf JonzaaTi (d. oar ‘ £mI Indtoioiw 
bi 1914 Dr- 8. CcMitoDou dlMOToied a MMopbafot at SidoB baadns 
a rapnawtaticn of a PboBkaan marabant vaaial. aridentlj' a ‘ abip a( 
TinhUt' (La yltinitimmt (IflM). pp. 29,297). 

* Eo ia «a)lad Kiitf of Bidon in 1 K 16**. bnt lie waa mea* tban thli 
(d. UEdaodar, In Joaepktii, AitUg. ttil zUi. 1). Sidon bald nraj 
ovar tha otbar Fbeanioion cUiaa. 
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bj carayan or through its seaports cannot be 
measured. Of Phcenician goods alone, fine coloured 
glass, jewels, perfumes, purple cloth (of which the 
Phoenioiapa had the monopoly), embroidery, artistic 
bionse cups, and many other ardolee were taken by 
caravan to Heeopotamia, Asia Minor, and Egypt, 
or were shipped to distant coloniee.^ In addition, 
the corn, wine, fine oil, preserved fruits, dressed 
skins, honey, balsam, and other products of Israel 
found a ready market in Tyre and Sidon, to remain 
there or be carried with Phoenician goods to other 
parts. The country from Carmel to Arvad was 
the mother of colonies, such as Utdcs, Carthage, and 
others,* and the mistress of the seas, bearing her 
merchandise far and near (cf. Is 23*, Bzk 26, 27). 
It was to the interesta of Israel to bo closely con¬ 
nected with such an enteipiiaing people. Owing 
to the growth of cities under Ahab, and the increase 
of the power and splendour of the royal court at 
Rttmuri* and Jezreel, there must have been a corre¬ 
sponding increase in Israelite commercial activity, 
though the Biblical records make no reference to it. 
Much of this, no doubt, found an outlet north¬ 
eastward along the great caravan route to Nineveh, 
via Damascus, Riblah, Emesa, ^amath, Aleppo, 

* GmlMwu, ZACtttKaafM«;itiaM«cfM»«(iaSS),pp. SMff. 

* Gwtb«c* (Phanuifta ume, Qut Ekduht, ' tho mw town ’) 
wu founded oa iIm efte of an oaxUor tradiaf aUtioo (CmbM or 
Coee»bS) about B3S ax. Eliuo (Dido), o guMt-giondcUi^tor of 
IthobMl, vko had beoa dothraned in fovoor of her brothor Fygoiallon. 
UtM, is North Afrioo, wm the moat andeeit Phonkiian oolonj, 
fovDded aboat 1100 a.o. 
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Carchemiah, and ^arran: Ahab, for inatanca, ob¬ 
tained from the King oi Damascus the right to 
have streets (n^S^) in that town, an Israelite 
trading quarter or'concession'(1K20“), But few 
outlets could equal that of Phcenioia, whose wares 
were prominent in the markets of the world, and there 
can be little doubt that much of the commerce of 
Israel was in the hands of the Phcenicians. T?Tporte 
also implied imports, so that the Israelites in return 
for what they could produce easily were able to 
receive from abroad what they could only produce 
with difficulty or not at all. The idea that they 
were cut off, as it were, from the rest tff the world, 
isolated and living apart from other nations, is 
incorrect. Their manner of life was probably ex¬ 
clusive,* but their intoiGourse and commercial 
dealings with Egyptians, Phcsniciaus, Babylonians, 
Arabs, and other outaide peoples were of an intimate 
kind.* There was little difficulty in transport. 
For this, a light two-wheeled cart or chariot was 
generally utilized, such as we find represented on the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs of the period, or engraved on the 
Carthaginian steles (cf. Nu 7*- ’• •, IS 6’'“, 2 S 6*. 
Am 2**). This was drawn by asses or oxen, while 
the horse remained, as in Mesopotamia, a more 
noble animal, reserved for cavalry and war-obariots. 
Sometimes the chariot was dispensed with, and 
asses laden with a pack-saddle (with two baskets) 

* OL JoMpbQi, Otmt. Apiim. 1. IS. 

*Of. BtfUiDUt, HtHfiryt/EArtwOMliiatioii, EDg.«d.,p. SB. 
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were used, not unlike whdpt ie icmnd in Syria at the 
preeent day. Earthenware repreeentatione of theae 
have been unearthed in Fhcenida.* 

One must not forget, of course, that all this 
commercial activity of Israel had its dangers, for 
where the exports emptied the land aznl left no 
reserves, trouble and sufiering followed. If the 
harvest failed for want of rain (cf. Am 4’*'), or 
locusts and other larvse destroyed the fields, vine* 
yards, fig trees, and olive trees (Am 4*), famine raged 
in the land, otherwise rich and fertile. A man 
could be bought for a pair of (Am 2*), and 

then sold to the dealers of Tyre, who provided slaves 
for the whole worid.* Amos poors severe reproaches 
on Tyre for having broken the treaty of fi^ndship 
between the two countries by delivering large 
numbers of Jewish slaves to the Edomites (Am 1®). 
The oorameroe of Israel, therefore, when conducted 
without forethought or morality, had its drawbacks. 
In the hands of unscrupulous men, it tended to 
develop evils of a peculiar and alarming character. 
Amos, calling to the Assyrians and Egyptians, says : 

Ancmble younelves apon the monntain * of Sunaris, 

And behold what great tumnlts an thesain. 

For they know not to do right, aaith Yahweh, 

Who store up treaatrre by violeDce and robbery. * 

The commercial fever even led to a disregard of the 

* Of. OonleiMa, La CMUaatmi fUaieimmt. p. SS6. 

* Of. Rsoan, Hitl. da pntfU IL p. iS7 j xir. 2SS- 

207: Hcredotoi, i 1, 2; Bintd, Let PUnieieat tt rOdMs<s (Cblln, 
1002). j. p. ISl sod U. p. 403; el. abo J13* and Rsk 27 **. 

* Id the bflgular. aooording to LXX. * An 3** •*. 
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ubuaI religious feasts on the ground that th^ inter¬ 
rupted business: 

Wban win the new moon be gene, wud they, 

Thnt we may aell ooco again 1 

And the Sabbath, that we may re-open our stores of wheat 1 * 

These evils probably arose from the commercial 
development of Israel being too rapid for the 
economic condition of the land. They do not 
detract, however, from the policy of Ahab in estab¬ 
lishing friendly relations with Phoenicia, and thus 
securing, among other benefits, trading privileges 
for his subjects. Ck)inmerce everywhere has its 
evils, such as unfair dealing and greed of gain, but 
in itself it is not responsible for these, and when 
properly conducted carries with it many undoubted 
advantages. The alliance with Phoenicia, from a 
commercial and poUtioal point of view at least, was 
a wise one. 

Egypt at this time does not appear to have 
played any conteolling part in Syrian or Israelite 
aSairs. We read in the Old Testament of an in¬ 
vasion of Judah by Zerah, the 'Ethiopian,’ about 
895 B.O., and his defeat by Asa. ' Zerah ’ seems to 
be a corruption of ' (0)£eTakh(on),’ and may thus 
represent Osorkon L of Egypt, who reigned c. 925- 
894 B.o. After this date, however, Egypt appears 
to have made no further attack on the Palestinian 
kingdoms, but sank into apathy and indifierence. 
A thmiwATiH men of ' Mn$ri ’ (along with the 
^A» s*. 
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armies of Ahab, Irkbnldni of ^amath, Adad-idri of 
Damascus, and other Syrian kings) are mentioned 
by Shalmaneser in. as having fought against him 
at Kai^ar, in the Orontes valley, in 853 b.o. Some 
scholars regard ' Mu^ri ’ here as Egypt, and believe 
that Osorkon n. (o. 874-856 B.C.), stirred by tales of 
Assyria's ferocious conquests and by fear of possible 
consequences to his own land, sent this contingent 
to the ^ of Syria, and in support of thia view it is 
said that ' excavations at Samaria have revealed 
traces of relations between Osorkon and Ahab.' ^ 
But the presence in the Israelite debris of a frag¬ 
ment of a vase inscribed with Osorkon’s name is 
no proof of such relations. The vase may have 
reached Samaria in the ordinary way throu^ some 
Phoenician merchant. The Babylonian and Assyrian 
term 'Mu^ri,' as Schrader pointed out long ago,* 
is known to have applied not only to Egypt but 
also to a country in the north of Syria adjoining the 
Taurus Mountains, on fringe of the old Hittxte 
empire.* Thus, Ashur-uballit l (o. 1386-1369 B.c.) 
is stated to have subdued Mu^ri and Bhubari (the 
latter on the higher Tigris) *; Shalmaneser i. (e. 1276- 
1257 B.O.), on his monument fotmd at Ashui, tells us 

* Dr. HkO, CimiSru^tf AitotcM ifitfory, iii. p. 263. 

* ZaUArift/ir At^/riologit, 1B74. p. 63. 

* Sm Map, Cambr%J{ft AncUiU HiAorf, it. p. 360. The tern, 
HpecieOr M applied to %jrpt, TUiea i iftiari, ATti^Hr, Mufuru. 
In the BatTkiiilaB TMifaMa of the ioaeriptiotM of Darina It ia Mifir, 
while ia the Aaama LeUtre it M Mitri, Afifrt, Mifrim, Jfaari, eto. 
It a peoemUr darired (Taiy doobtAal^) from Vi3p, ‘ loct.’ 

* Cambriift AnoUiU BiHor]/, li. p. 334. 
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th&t h« bicraglit all Mufri into subjection and con* 
tinned bis victonous campaign by invading Hani, 
».e. Hanigalbat, north-east ol Mu^ri'; Tiglath- 
pileser i. {e. 1116-1103 b.c.), pushing north-west by 
Caichemish, ioiight against revolt in Mnpi, whii 
ite city Anna and its district of !^umam («^. Co- 
maua) *; Shalmaneser in. (e. 85&-824 B.a), on his 
Black Obelisk,* describes the tribute he had received 
from the land of Mn^ri: ' Camels with doable humps, 
oxen from the river Saldya, a suru (kiud of antelope), 
female elephants, and apes.' * In all these cases, 
judging from the context, the term ‘ Mu^ri' clearly 
applies not to Egypt but to the northern district to 
which we have referred. In the case of the battle 
of ^ai^, we have only to remember that in the 
list of alHed states taking part against 
the order is as follows : Damascus, Ijlamath, Israel, 
^ue, Hu^, Irkanata, Arvad, Usanati, Shiana, 
Syrian des^, the Amanos (<« Ammon ?). Mufxi 
is thus interposed between ^ue and Irkanata. If 
Kue was just east of the CSlidan Gates, as Assyxi- 
ologists believe, and if Irkenata be Ir^ata («Ar]^, 
Qn 10^’) on the Phoenician coast a little south of 
Arvad, the likelihood is that in this list Mu^ri was 
meant to represent the northern one, which lay 


^ OambrUgt Anoimit BiMerg, ii. p. 240. 

* nU. p. S48. * See p. IS 7 . 

* HobubbI, Battintf' Ditiiommrg, i. p. I(^. TiglatlfpUHtt l. 
A«livr-iMfir-|M] ]i.,Tbatnu)M l, and Thutauao m. all etate Umj 
bad hunted depfaaota in the Ueacvpatamieo npoiw (of. Ohnatoad. 
EiM. ofAugr., pp. as. 64). 
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juBt north-east of It would seem strange if 

the scribe had listed the land of the Pharaohs among 
several north Syrian districts, and between a Gilicdan 
and a Phoanioian one. Egypt, in fact, seems to 
have had no share in Palestinian rule at this time. 
She was perishing through inanition and internal 
dissension at home. In Syria at least her prestige 
had long since gone (witness the story of UnamQn, 
0 .1100 B.C.), and it is questionable if she had any 
garrisons beyond her own confines. So far there¬ 
fore as Ahab and his kingdom were concerned, she 
seems to have been outside the sphere of practical 
polities, except perhaps as a oountry to deal with 
commercially through Phcsnicia. 

The period, in fact, was characterized by a 
new distribution of political power. The Bubastite 
dynasty was declining, the Hittite empire had 
collapsed before euccessive western hordes, and 
Assyria with its increasing military power and ever- 

* Ttt Hoe k pntefalj true of Miwaim in 1 K 10*^. i Gh 
It a tnuuloted Egypt, but Mcotdizig to tbo umendad rrtrttng (of. 
Pm^ Sm/ftamitk* OU Tvlamtmt, pp. 16SlI.)Solonwn’i bong* cone 
tram Muttl ud ^uo. It a nnlilwi]’, tn tpite of Di 17**. Uut the 
Egjrptmni, vbo bod no enrttiiiive putvm, ooold hoTe bad an ozport 
trade in bonce. On tbe otber band, thmf iaqtortod powc elu l atallioim 
fran Dortb Syria (ef. Maspfra, TlU StruggU oj Ou HaHomt, p. SIS, 
wttb ntweneeg). We know too tram HerodoUu that them ngtont 
wen tamed ior tbecr bocee breeding, nod tram Bik (S7**} that tbe 
'!^riaoa obtained thdr bomw tram Togannab (m. eHbee Tcporaine 
of the Bcyhaa-K«ui toxtn, a region lying between CbteAemkb aod 
Kbaipui, or Tiiforimmt of tbo Aaeyiian texta, modem OorSa), a 
place that mnet baTO lain within or c^Jelaed tbe oortbecn Maori (of. 
M^ 1, Camirvift AneitHt /futory, ill. p. 1; E. Fomr, IH4 Pratdaa- 
e»«frih(iipd4«AeiyTwcbeaE(KAei(Loif^l9Sl], pp. 76,84, eto.). 
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Axpanding grip ww beginning to occupy the etage 
of history. 

This rise of Assyris, bent on reaching the Medi* 
terranean, was the chief factor leading to Ahab's 
foreign policy, and when properly regarded explains 
the Aramrean-lBraelite wars in his time, which 
some critics find it difficult to account for. Already, 
about 1100 B.O., Tiglath-pileser l. King of Assyria, 
had advanced to the shores of the Mediterranean 
and taken possession of Arvad as an outlet on the 
sea, though the Assyrian occupation had only been 
temporary. About two oentuiies later, Assyria 
began to stir as a new organized military power. 
At first her imperial designs appeared only as a 
little cloud on the eastern horizon, but soon this 
began to darken the sky. About the year 875 b.c., the 
date of Ahab's accession, while the Bubastites were 
still slumbering, she burst upon the Orontes valley 
and the Phcenician coast under the conquering 
leadership of Ashur-narir-pnl ti. There were im* 
portant reasons besides mere ambition for her 
sudvance in this direction. She could not exist com¬ 
mercially without maritime outlets. A large part 
of her population depended for support upon the 
traffic in metals, cloth stufis, and other essential 
products, which were exported by caravan beyond 
the Kh&bilr regions, and it was mainly through the 
ports of Phoenicia that the traffic found its way 
westward. Assyria was shut off from any control 
of it, while PhoaniciB, through holding the monopoly, 
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was beoomiiig wesltliy and powerful.^ As a tres' 
less land, Assyria also needed a constant supply of 
hard timber, wbioh was best obtained from the 
forests of Lebanon. A bas-relief in the Louvre, 
taken from the Assyrian palace at Dur-Shamikm 
(modern Khonal^d), represents a flotilla of vessels 
laden with beams being shipped from the Fhcenician 
coast to north Syria, whence they were transported 
by carriers to Assyria.* All the finest kinds of 
wood—oedars, oaks, walnut trees, pines, cypress 
trees, and others—existed in the Lebanon in ancient 
times in great abundance, spreading their perfume 
for many milee around. The author of the Papyrus 
Anastasi i., which dates from about the thirteenth 
century b.o., describes the impenetrable forests 
there.* At this period of expansion, therefore, 
the Assyrian monarchs made the western lands 

I at. WoUi. Ptojie aniAt Book. p. 1S7. 

* cr. COataua, ta jikMUtm*, p. SSS: ‘ Lm boii loot 

wapii d«B« le TJtim , dflteaDidiu S 1& oSte, tnoiporWi par ean lur no 
point plot an oonl, ptni pHa daa rontn maDant tom rAaiyrio. L4 lea 
boll aCKit dMiars^ et vent prendte la vole da tem ea fmnrhlirint B* 
oola da la Bwotasns.' 

Tto a eopjr el tha baarcMol, aoe K PoUiar. CiOaicgu* dtt aniifuMt 
aaipnmaat, pi. xz.; aed for a atmilar ono aeo BotU and Fbodin. 
MonameBii it XiaiM, L 33. 

* To^aj tKla k all changed. In die Lebanon diatdet tbare ranudna 
onljr OQO anaU wood of oodara in tbo region of ./aM-at-XboAid, near tbe 
Boune el the river g’adia&ii {eL Oonteoan. La dviXtatiem pMaitienae, 
p. 34). Fwtber eontb thcro eie no woods west of Jordan eze^ at 
Naaaretb and In tba Oarmel region. Timber in PaJeaUne a ao aoaroa 
that it baa to be i m por te d, mainly from tbe aoQtbam Alpa, Efforta 
are now being made to reetify thia laefc. In Pebronry IBSS tba ftrat 
eapUnga of a bugs foreat (tba 'Balfour Foieal') of 60,000 tm were 
plmitad on a aite bakiw Nazaretb by Lord Plnmar and Sir Alfred 
Mood. 
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their objectiye. Afibni-na^-pal invaded S 3 nia and 
Phcenicia with an immenae army, marching along 
the Lebanon and reaching the coast. Ue washed 
his weapons, he tells us, in the Great Sea. ‘ I 
received teibute from the Icings of the coast, from 
the people of Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, and Arvad. I 
received Bdvei, gold, lead, and bronse, thirty-five 
bronxe vases, garments made of brilliantly coloured 
cloth, ivory> and a dolphin from the sea.’ ^ His 
son and successor, Shalmaneser m. (e. 659-624 B.a),' 
devoted the first three yean of his reign to the 
further conquest of the west, especially of Bit>Adini, a 
strong sovereign state about 60 miles east of Aleppo, 
which blocked his march to the Mediterranean. 
He completely subjugated this kingdom, colonising 
and resettling it with Assyrians. Before 656 B-O., the 
probable date of the siege of Samaria by Adad-idri * 

^ Badfs 4ixi King. AnitaU ^ nf Aitj/ria (190X), i pp. 

leef. 

* Sefanabel, » tligkt oomoUon of Toner's unkogemcDi oi the 
•pooyau. vould tbe 6nt epoo y re pw of SliaLmower st. 867, 
utd would tednca ^ drpeodeaft detee aooordiogly. Bnt S ehtt a be l'e 
Tww, UMUgE poailble, oaonot be ue^rted at oeatatnlr oomet. 

*Adad-tdn in Ajajrian li {«!«} IBf.idzi, wiicte idoograta lU 
k read u BABunian (Kiiainoii), i.t. Adad or ITadad (‘ the god 
of etocin and Ibuader*). H«ioe we bare Adod-idrl ('Adad ii my 
glory'). How the name oanw to bo tranalatcd Ben-Uadad ia Serip- 
tore h bot aa Adad'a nama waa lomeiLaMa written witb 

tba IdaograiB U b whkdi ocrold ba read aa Bur (oL Frinoe, Smurism 
htfieoH, p. Sft9, L 8 i p. flS, L 24). it baa bem aMuned that tbo Hebrew 
aoibes oonfneed tlue with tbe Aramaio bv (' aonand tmulated it 
into Hebrew aa Ben. while dr of ' Idri ‘ waa miawrictat dd. It la 
far BMce Ukaly that tba aama Bm-Hadad aon of Hadad') waa a 
geoaral Hebrew one for tba kinp of Damasoea. aa in Jar 49**. Am 1« 

ako 1 K I6»*-.SK Sfl. 184). 
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of DamMOos (1K 20), Upper Syria had been ravaged, 
loads of timber had been taken from Mount Amanus, 
aTl<^ the cities on the Orontcs seized. The desperate 
resistance of the Aramaan inland states proved of no 
av^. Tyre, ^on, and the Phcenician coast towns, 
which seem to have been largely pro-Assyrian, were 
still contentedly paying tribute, but several of the 
Aranuean and ffittite states, under the leadership of 
Adad-idri, formed themselves into a powerful league 
of defence to face the increasing menace. The league 
Was mostly composed of states in the north, snch as 
Damascus, l^amath, and Arvad, and even included 
such districts as ^ue and Mu^ri beyond the Amanus. 

What was Ahab to do ? The si^e of Samaria by 
Adad-idri (Ben-Hadad n.) about 866 B.O., just when 
the Assyrian monarch was threatening the western 
states and when the league must have been in 
process of formation, and the renewed attack at 
Aphek (! d-Mejdel, 15 miles north-west of Samaria) 
next year, are best explained by the theory that the 
Tfiwg of Israel preferred to stay ont of such a con¬ 
federacy, and that some force was being used to 
bring him into it. He was in close allianoe by 
marriage and otherwise with Phoenicia, whose mer¬ 
chants regarded the Assyrian advance not in the 
hght of conquest but as an opportunity of securing 
valuable oommercial concessions and of linking 
themselves with what they rightly foresaw was the 
coming empire of the Near East.^ As already 
* Cl. (BnwteM], HuMrjf of AwyrM, p. 9S. 
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mentioned, there was an extensive commerce between 
the Mesopotamian regions and Fhcenidia. Assyria 
and Babylonia not only sent their goods westward, 
but received merchandise from the farther east, and 
transmitted it onward. The merchants of Tyre, 
Sidon, and other Phoenician ports were the inter¬ 
mediaries of a great sea traffic between east and 
west. We need not wonder that all Fhcenicia 
hastened to send gifts to Ashur-na^ir-pal: it is 
evidence that her towns were prepared to pay any 
reasonable price, so long as Assyria controlled the 
trade routes and kept these free from interference. 
We that shortly before the date of the siege of 
Samaria ‘ the kings of the coast ’ brought tribute 
to Shalmaneser. At his camp on the seashore, 
the two representatives of Tyre and Sidon, accom¬ 
panied by their sons, advanced in adoration, and 
behind them came trihute-beareia.* For commercial 
and political reasons, then, neither Tyre nor Sidon 
nor Byblus entered Adad-idri’s league, and these 
towns were not represented at the great battle of 
5arkar (c. 863 b.c.) that followed. Only places in 
the extreme north of Phoenicia, such as Irkanata 
a nd Arvad, which were largely of Hitthe extraction 
and sympathy, thought it expedient to join. This 
pro-Assyrian attitude of certain states explains 
why Ashur-na^dr-pal was able to march unopposed 
to the Mediterranean. ' It is difficult to under- 

* tha Agun ■t i " — the nwident, eee Jlwu* 

It. »■ 
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stand,' says Sidney Smith, 'why AHhor-na^ir-pal 
was able withoat a blow to imitate so exactly the 
exploits of Tiglath'pileeer in the west, unless there 
was an Assyrian party working in his favour. . . . 
It is not fanciful then to compare Ashur>na^-pal’8 
relations with Syria to those of Philip- of Macedon 
with Greece.’ * 

It is probable therefore that Ahab, owing to his 
ties with Fhcsnicia, could not be persuaded to join 
the league without some compulsion from Adad* 
idri and his allies. He may, in fact, have had some 
pro-Assyrian sympathies. It has been conjectured 
that bis father, Omri, paid tribute to Assyria, and 
even owed bis throne to Assyrian help. The king¬ 
dom of Israel would be relieved too by the ad¬ 
vance of Assyria from the Aramsaan domination of 
Damascus, just as later Jeroboam was probably 
relieved by the Assyrian campaigns and thus enabled 
to 'restore the iMondary of Israel' (2 K 14*). 
Both under Baasha and Omri districts of Israelite 
territory had been annexed to the state of Damascus, 
and Ahab no doubt felt that the way to political 
salvation and national prosperity did not He in 
coalition with such a state, hut rather in alliance, or 
at least agreement, with Assyria, whose powerful 
military assistance was worth having when needed. 

Hence Adad-idri and the other parties to the 
league foiind it necessary to show their strength to 
Ahab and bring pressure to bear on him. They 
* C mm Md f* Ameitnt Hittorn, iii. p. 15. 
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realited that this was better than losiiig the help oi 
hu well-organized army and numerous chariots 
and leaving a neutral or pro-Assyrian state in their 
rear. This accounts for the siege of Samaria and 
the large number of confederate kings who joined in 
the attack (1 K 20^). We have cases of an identical 
kind in the history of the period. Thus, from a stele 
found at Afis in north Syria in 1903, we learn that 
Zakir (or Zakar), of ^amath and Lu'aah, was 
besieged in Hazrak (Hadraoh, Zee 9^) by ‘ Bai- 
Hadad, son of Hasael, King of Aram,' and a con* 
federation of seventeen AramsaD kings, including 
those of ?U6, 'Amk (Cosle-Syria, or perhaps Antioch), 
Ourgum (adjoining Mu^ri), Sam’Sl (modem Zmjirii, 
at the Amanus Mountains), and others. ' All these 
Iring H laid ai^e against Hazrak, and raised a wall 
higher t.hiLTi the wall of Hazrak, and made a trench 
deeper than its trench. And I lifted up my hands 
to Baal-8hamSn, and he answered me, and spoke 
to me by the hand of seen and calculators (t). . . . 
Fear not, for I have made [thee kJLng, [and I will 
8t]and by thee, and I will deliver thee from all 
[these ki]ng8 who have made [siege-works against 
thee) . . .” ‘ It seems that this king, who was 
evidently Semitic, judging by his name (of. Zaccur, 

»8. A. Cook, Cambridft AteUnt HiMaqf. liL p. S7a Fw Ike t- 
MlpCkm, M H. Poeooa, Itmr. tima. d4 to Syria (1007), pp. 1M0. | 
LidaWtkl.*piUa*.(l»OS).llLpp.l-ll; Drfwr, Jftepoaitor. Jbm 1«0S, 
p. 481 1 J. Bwtli aad H. Qrlsme, OrtmlaluHaeka LiMratonntoaf, 
1909, eoto. 10 aod IS { Tocrep, Jownal of Anurtom Oriato. 8m,, 
xnr. (1917),pp.SSSfl. 
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Zftcbariah), was aapporting the ABayrian cauae at 
the Hmn of Adad-nirari'a campaign in the west 
{c. 80&-802 B.C.). and consequently found himself in 
the same position aa Ahab half a century earlier. 
We know, too, how Ahaz of Judah, who was friendly 
with Assyria and would not enter the defensive 
league formed by Bezon of Damascus and Pekah of 
Samaria, was berieged in Jerusalem by the Syro 
Ephraimite army, and a large number of captives 
was canied off (2 Ch 28; of. Is 7). Cases like 
these seem to show that Ahab may have had pro- 
Aasyrian sympathies, and that the Israelites, like 
the PhoenicianB, were profiting from the patronage 
of Assyria. Some scholars, auoh as Dr. 8. A. Cook, 
who have found difficulty in correlating the Assyrian 
and Biblical aocounta, would transpose the whole 
Aramaaen'laraelite conflict to the time of the Jehu 
dynasty. But there is no need for this. The fact 
t^t certain wars or incidents ' naturally illustrate ' 
a succeeding dynasty or are ' in marked agreement' 
with it is no reason why they should be transferred 
to it, especially when their present situation is in 
perfect accord with the conditions; and though 
some of the stories of siege and battle are anonymous 
(1 K 20*®*“, and note v.“), as Dr. Cook reminds us, 
this does not necessarily imply that they have been 
wrongly placed by the oditore. The theory of 
Wellhausen* that Adad-idri's attacks on Samaria 
took place after the battle of l^ar^ar is founded on a 
* Artlcto' I«nul' io SSmv- Brit. 
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limil&r mii |iin«l ftr«<- ATifiiTig of thd intern&tionAl posi¬ 
tion, for it involves tke view that Aliab was a poweifol 
supporter of the anti-Assyrian league up to that 
♦irwff (c. 853 B.c.)> while it is also in serious disagree¬ 
ment with the chronology, for it throws Ahab's death 
several years later, and thus leaves only hve or 
six years for the combined reigns of Ahaziah and 
Jehoram. 

The result of the attack on Ahab must have been 
more successful than the Biblical record admits. It 
should be remembered that the Israelitish traditions 
in the Book of Kings are derived from two very 
difierent sources: one dealing mainly with the work 
of the prophets (e.g. 1 K 17-19, 21), and the other 
with the royal annals {e^. 1 K 20, 22). The latter 
is naturally coloured by patriotic feelings and shows 
a strong partiality for the warrior king. It is highly 
probable, as Van Doonninck and Wellhausen have 
pointed out,^ that the narrative of the siege of 
Sft.TnRTiit and of the battle of Aphek (1 K 20) which 
followed has received many interpolations at the 
of well-meaning scribes which tend to make 
the deliverance of the Israelites greater than it was. 
Possibly the result of the struggle was somewhat 
indecisive, but the power of Adad-idii and his huge 
confederacy of Hittite and Araraflsan kings was 
sufficient to force Ahab into friendly agreement. 
It is pretty certain that the advantages of joining 

1 Doonniaok, TlMctt/gitek Ti ii $ c kr i ft. 18S6, pp. #7S-6ftt ; WeH- 
haoMn. IH€ Comfunltim Sw Haaieme^ pp. 88S f. 
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the ftUianoe formed a aubjeot of conveEsation between 
the two kings, and that Ahab was glad to get rid of 
a crufihing and exhausting war by promising the 
help of his foroes. This theory of the result is not 
rendered improbable, as some think, by the fact 
that he was able to furnish such a large contingent 
(see below) to the army which met Shalmaneser, 
for the numbers on the Assyrian inscription are 
probably exaggerated, as some of the town-states 
mentioned could not have mustered the forces 
attributed to them. Besides, the Hittite-Aramiean 
combined armies (those of ' thirty-two kings') 
which attacked him must have been much more 
formidable and imposing than his own army. Nor 
is the theory affected by the story (1 K 20*®***) 
condemning him for his leniency and foretelling his 
destruction, for this is believed to be a later popular 
one, akin in tone to 1 K 13. In return for Ahab’a 
assistance, the covenant (i^’H^) entered into promised 
the return of the Israelite cities taken from Omri, and 
conceded special quarters (* streets ’) in Damascus 
for Israelite merchants. This satisfactory quid 
pro quo probably helped Ahab to decide as he 
did. 

At the battle of ^arl^ar (1 Apamea, modem 
^aJa'at d-Mudlfi, on the Orontes, north of Qamath) 
that followed, Shalmaneser was now confronted 
with the most considerable force that the rising 
power of Assyria had ever met: in round numbera 
about 63,000 infantry, 2000 light cavalry, 4000 
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ohariota, and 1000 cameU. THeir composition, whioli 
oocuzs only on Us Monolith (ool. iL II. 90-96), is : 



CHiBion. 

CUtolst. 

Inovny. 

Adad-idri of Damoaoiu . 

taoo 

1900 

90,000 

Irkhaltei of ^oaiath 

700 

700 

10,000 

Sir.'i-lol 

9000 


10,000 

^ne .... 



MO 

Mt«ii .... 



1,000 

Tr^anata 

io 


10,000 

MiUhni-ba'all of Amd ■ 



900 

TTeanatil 



900 

Adunn-bali of Sbiona 

90 


lOfiOO 

Qlndibu', the Arab 

Ba’ta, eon of BnUrabi, of 
tho Aaoaana (or of Am* 


1000 (tonuie) 

Ban f) . . . 


■ 

ijm 


As this list on the Monolith ^ contains no mention 
of Judah, some critics hold the view that the southern 
kingdom was in vassalage to Israel at thin time, and 
that its troops are included among Ahab’s, but the 
obvious reason for its non-mention seems rather to 
be that it lay entirely outside the political held and 
was not in the coniedaacy, which was limited to 
the north. Shalmaneser claims as a matter of 

> ShalmuMM^t aaiuli an ohleSy to be bnmd «ngT»ved on bliM 
noanBMmls now in the Britali EtMtRn, namely i the KnnciHtb, ootk* 
* foU-lengtb Sgnni of with on ise^ptioa (for thk, eee 
Sehnder. (TiiiMiyorm ImmpHan* attd lU O.T^ i. 18Sf.)i the Block 
Obehik (anorfale^ toond at CUeh by Sir A. H. Layoff wUek baa 
twenty amall bea-iebeA on the upjMr pottloea of ite fanr rideo re- 
pfwitlin tribate-beanra. m well ae aoeompanylnf ineortptkiaii 
oBil tha Brooia Baade found in 1S78 at which befecg tobmr 

fatea and oonloin eoeoee In npovtU work with ■hart tezte of expiou- 
tion iMoH. The Oboiiek and n»»wta on two of tho fineot AmyriaB 
wotIb of art extant. 
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ooune to have been victorioue, but aa hia record# 
vary by more than a hondred per cent, in the number 
of the enemies killed, his claim may be regarded as 
doubtful.' That his own losses were heavy is 
shown by the fact that he abandoned the campaign 
and withdrew northward again without even assault¬ 
ing !!^arhar or advancing on ^amath. The league 
continued in esastence, but Ahab at least took 
advantage of Adad-idri's losses (which must have 
been large) and the blow dealt to that leader's 
power to shake himself free; and towards the end of 
the same year (853 b.o.), or perhaps early the next 
year (‘ the time when longs go forth to battle' 
(2 8 11') was the spring-time), having secured the 
assistance of Jehoshaphat of Judah, he endeavoured 
to wrest Ramoth-Oilead from Damascus, hat was 
defeated, severely wounded, and died in his chariot 
on the battlefield., Some who cannot undemtand 
Ahab thus attacking Damascus after being a member 
of the league would place his death h^ore the battle 
* Hm IbMioUtli gSTCi tba nninber IdIM m 14,000. the ObaHafc h 
S 0,fl00, Bull No. 1 M 96,000, and an iaaoripUon fonnd at iUbiur aa 
Sfl,0OD. Il b daar tbak the intoraat of the AMyriaa annalkta, 
tik« Um Egjrpt*”^ **** of libalt mo n a m ha, and 

t«o nlianoa reuat not be placed cm fisura* qnotod. Ae aootlwr 
owe of the »ma kind, Uie BaUvit inanriplioD giTca tSe numbar of 
killad on a certain ciooaalon by Sbalmaneaer ae 900, whQe 
Uta Nooolitli makea It 3400. Tba value o! tbe variotm AMynan 
eoume moet be deterauned on Uie peinaipie that in ganemi the aaoat 
feithiul end complete eecoont ie the flret, the one neenet to tbe date 
of the eveata. In the pro wa of years, the number of tovse t a hfm 
or eHiniai killed oc captured grew iuoidinately. Of. Jean, la lAMnh 
t»t dtt SaftpioMCM W daa Aaaiffimt, lOM, pp. 39S{. ; Tbnreau* 
Dangfat, Una Rtktioa d* ta KviHtm comftegM da Harden, 1019, pp. xlx 
and XX. 
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of asd suggest that his name on the Mono* 

Utb haa been ooniuaed with that of his succeesor, 
Jehoram. But apart from the fact that this pro¬ 
cedure involve a rejection or modification of arciue- 
ological evidence in order to support a chronological 
theory, such a view overlooks Ahab’s probable 
disinclination to enter the league, and his natural 
deeiie to clear out of it at the e^liest opportunity. 

It was not till 849 b.o., four years after Ahab’s 
death, that Shalmaneser returned to ^e charge, 
battling against Adad-idri and his confederacy on 
the Orontes in much the same locality as before, but 
with the same indecdsive result. Three years later, 
he made another attempt against them, but effected 
no more. In 841, however, after Adad-idri’s death, 
and the consequent break-up of the league, he 
launched a fourth campaign which virtually sealed 
the fate of the Aramnau states. He defeated Hasael, 
the new king of Damascus, a military usurper, at 
Mount Saniru (Hennon, Dt 3*, cf. Oa 4^) in the 
northern part of Antd-Lebanon, inflicting on him the 
Ices of 16,000 men, and thus opening the road to 
the Mediterranean. Crossing Phoenicia unopposed, 
he reached the coast at Nahr d-Kdb (north of 
BeiriU), where he out his relief in the rooks and 
received tribute from Tyre and Sidon. Jehu of 
Israel, who like the Phoenicians had stood out of 
the Damascus league, was among the tribute-bearers. 

^CK. Honw, Pno. Soc. BAL Artk., IMS. p. 244; KMiphatam, 
of HA. Kinff, p. SO. 
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On the Bkck Obelisk (the second panel from the top) 
his ambassadors, men in long-fnnged robes with 
short sleeTee and caps like tnibans, are depicted as 
presenting gold and sQvet bars, a golden vase and 
a golden spoon, cups and goblets of gold, pieces of 
lead (cor tin), a stafi fox the king's hand, and some 
spear-shafts. He is referred to in the inscription as 
' Ity-ua, ion of ^umri.' * For both larael and Jndah, 
as well as the neighbouring states, this victorious 
march of Shalmaneser's was the beginning of the 
end. Gradually Assyria managed to break down 
every barrier, and obtained a strangle-hold on all 
Palestine. 

The repeated Assyrian campaigns, the formation 
and breaking-up of the Aianuean-Hittite league, 
and ^e great dynastic changes resulting must have 
involved profound internal political activities in 
Israel, and especially in the ci^ of Samaria. Un¬ 
fortunately, neither the campaigns nor the league 
nor the political viciasitudoe are mentioned by 
the BibHcal historian. Ahab is judged from the 
prophetico-didactic point of view which held the 
field two or three centuries latex under totally 
difierent national conditions. His states m ans hi p, 
political far-sightedness, and military splendour are 
passed over without referenoe. His prominence 
in the record arises only from the fact that he came 

' SbalniMMMr'i ia wrfpttoa. detailing hk rkttery tod tbe triboU 
MMived, will befovad in RawNaeon, Ovpuiform tntrijaiona o/ ITaiUrs 
Am, id. S, Ng. S) Jeu, La iMif. it* Babjri. H Attgr., 1024, pp. 
SSO L i King. FvH Supt m AMynltni, 87 ff. 
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into coUuioD with the prophetic order, anri os e 
rule only thoee national events in his life are detailed 
which were interwoven with the grand and sombre 
traditions of Elijah. For ‘ the rest of his acts, his 
wara, and aU that he did' we are relegated to the 
sooroee which the writer himself used. What would 
we not give for a BibUoal account of the relations 
between Israel and Aasjiia, or the peating circum¬ 
stances leading to the league, or Israel's part in the 
battle of Earkar I On all these and other national 
matters of importance, we cannot but regret the 
meagrenees of the records. 




CHAPTER VII 

THB RKUOIOUS SrnJATION 


Thk&x ifl conaiderable difficalty in deter mining the 
exact religiouB situation in Israel in the ninth 
century, especially during the reign of Ahab. The 
varied material we have in 1 Kings is fragmentary 
uncertain, oonaiating of only a few of the out¬ 
standing traditions that must have prevailed. The 
age was crowded with religious activity, yet so few 
particulars have survived that one can hardly form 
a complete and trustwor t hy picture. It is not tmtil 
a century later, duriiig the lifetime of the first 
literary prophets Amos and Hosea, that we have 
independent evidence to help os. Moreover, the 
history in its present form is by no means contem¬ 
porary : the old tisditions, some of which un¬ 
doubtedly go back to a very early period, have been 
so le-shaped and modified in the course of time that 
the task of recovering them, in the absence of external 
evidence, is far from easy. If we accept the Grafian 
theory, as most scholars do, as the basis for the 
reconstruction of Israers religion and literature, 
the old traditiooB came under priestly influence 
many ages after they had been committed to writ- 
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ing.^ Samuel-EingB, u it st&cds, is the resolt of 
late compilatioos and didactio treatment. Its 
editing did not take place till the latter days o£ the 
Judsan monarchy (c. 600 b.c.), and it must have 
received still later redactional additions and inter* 


polations bringing it down to the release of Jehoiachin 
(e. 561), and in all probability to a period several 
years later (2 K 25***). Ita final religious standpoint is 
thus based npon the Book of the Law (probably the 
main parte of Deuteronomy) discovered in 621 b.o. 
The compilers and editors are deeply inflnenoed by 
the spirit of this book, and their language partakes 
largely of its oharacteristie phraseology. They view 
the past, including the actions and characters of the 
early Irin g w , in the light of the circumstances and 
events of their own late age, and even reflect their 
own beliefis in the speeches and prophecies recorded. 
Their is didactic, having a definite religious 
purpose—to exhibit the oourse of history as so 
controlled by Jahweh, that faithfulness to Him 
ensured blessing iinfftjt.hfnlnefts to Him led to 
Hia displeasure and to consequent national decline 
(cf. 2 K “•" 23“')- The standpoint, too, as • 
we have said (p. 108), is entirely Judss&n, influenced 
by an antipathy to Samaria. The northern kingdom 
is regarded unfavourably, as having been founded 


I to th* Qmfion tbooiy, pot fenraid b; K. B. Onf. 

» pupil at Rem, lowonii tho ood of ISflS, ood npbdd by KoMoi, 
W^hMom, BUdo, aad othir aritioi, tbo pdoetly wriUnsi oro 
«j<^ lotaot, comiag oflor tbo FcntoteuohAl docttneoCo ud otcb oftar 
ftiAie]. 
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on the oali-oolt of Jeroboam i., and as unolean, 
wicked, ft-nrl apostate. The close interrelatioDS 
that existed in Ahab's time and probably at other 
periods are forgotten or overlooked. The result of 
all this editing and modifying is to create some 
oneertainty as to what were the original authentic 
traditioDa.^ It also leaves ns without accurate 
chronological data, as well as with discrepancies 
».ivl oonbadictions difficult to hs^rmonisc (cf. 2 £ 8*^ 
with 9“; 2 K Ifi*® with 16“). It is evident that, 
to obtain a proper view of the religious situation in 
Ahab's time, aDowanoos must be made for these 
characteristics of the Biblical record. It is only 
by a careful study of the problem, assisted by external 
and contemporary evidence, that one can hope to 
arrive at a just estimate. 

The central figures in the religious history are 
Bhjah and Elisha. The attention of the writers, in 
fact, is so largely occupied with the activity of these 
prophets that little room is left for other matters. 

* odglul aamtlfta (bemaeiTM, eepeoUU; in Um mm ol tbt 
Hta»taoa a Ak^’t tia«, nut b* d*(«d mt long alUr (b« 
Mtlrily of BUjak and SBkkn Ureci advaocad oritioa adail that only 
a Urn decadw ba batwaao thoaa moo and the original raoord of Unalr 
aeUritjr. CZ. Doha, ImttU JProfhtten, p. S(; Stoownagel. Xtaicdimg 
M dM AU* foamaiu, p. 870 ; Salliii. Dv altMamtnlMit Proph€l- 
ismnt, p. IS I Jafrodii<ift'w» lo the Old Tttauumt, p. 1S4; Qrahat, 
flM«,/a&w,widBMl,p.44. AaDT.PaakasutasfJl^^Mid/mhal. 
p. M). ‘ Tha aaiTatiTN So not nAaot tha idaaa of the giwt eighth* 
oeabary propbata. Thora k no attaak on the woiahlp of the oalTca, 
no hariit^ww on the oaoMn^ for the oaotraluatwo of vonhip at a 
tingle aanotnarp, no atUak on aattal woxihlp.’ The diffionlljr k to 
dkmtangta tbaea origioal narrativaa fioin the editorial addltioDe and 
modlSoatlont of later agte. 
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Some oiitics would say that the prophetic aspect has 
been ovetcoloured or drawn too prominently, and 
that the paraUeliBin between the Ebjah cycle of 
stories and the Elisha one is, to aay the least, 
suspicious. But the matter cannot be dismissed 
in this way. The stem Elijah steps ahmptly 
on the stage as an extraordinary personality. His 
sudden appearances and disappearances are re* 
markable. We have a picture of the countey 
Bufiering from a terrible drought of more than two 
years’ duration, due to the Divine displeasure at 
Jezebel’s persecution of the prophets for opposing 
the cult of the Tyrian Ba^; but at last, after Elijah 
as the champion of Yahweh has defeated the priests 
of Baal at an imposing scene on Mount Carmel, the 
drought ceases.* At the scene referred to, while the 
prophets of Baal cry and cut themselves with knivee 
and dance wildly around in order to awaken their 
god, Elijah stands with outstretched hands beside 
the restored altar of Yahweh and prays in ordered 
and reasoned speech.* We have another picture of 

I to M«uod«r of EphMa, ({tiotod bj Jotepkn (AW»f. 

rm. xiU. tb«ns wM a d»a^ at tUa Osbo ia PbeanWa, lartinf foe 
oae yaar, and it ww winm ad thronsb Ui« pcayara of Ith oba a l . tha 

nn«t>ki^ Whan‘bamadatopplioation, Uwte came gtaattkuDdaeB.’ 

Ai vliiisb waa tlie aoeoa of Tahwah'a Tictory ore* Baal and 

of tba of tha dnw^t, beloagad at tunaa to Pbanicia. H it 

pcobalda that wa haaa hara a Hionucdan tbc^ of the aama arant. 
pavhaaa an oldat tfadlUno. 

* Tba Idaa anggaatad by Hltaig in bia OuMeMU /mia. and larirod 
in Taoont by Salntyrea (Xaaaia da /olWora SiMijaat, !*»), 

that EUjab naad naphtha to kladla tba aaorifle*, ia diaouaaad bypr. 

tiJ .TaAd. p. It. ‘EaanlfEajahooiiklbaTBdaaoa^ad 
to aneh a trick,’ ba aaya, ‘ lAiob I do not lor a monMat baUtra, ho* 
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fiim, in B IrinH of magicjJ light, hearing in advance 
the nuhing of the rain, and running before Ahab's 
chariot from Carmel to Jezieel (at least a five hours' 
journey), sustained by the hand of Yahweh («'.«. in 
an ecstatic condition produced by Yahweh). We 
read of him appearing suddenly before Ahab to 
condemn the king in the very height of his power 
for having invaded the rights of Naboth, and pro- 
n latmipg a stern message to him in the name of the 
outraged Yahweh, who is the ultimate defender of 
all justice and right. We'have a graphic desoriprion 
of a flight for his life to Horob,' the mount of Qod,' 
where he lodges in' the cave,' t.s. the cleft in the rock 
where Moses was believed to have stood (Ex 33^). 
There he witnesses a most impressive theopbany and 
receives a command to return to Israel, where his 
work would be finished by the cleansing swords of 
Hasael of Damascus and of Jehu, and by the coming 
of Elisha. TTin ministry a fltring conclusion in 
the story of his extraordinary end—his translation to 
heaven in a fioy chariot with fiery horses. 'Whether 
this story belongs to the original Elijah narratives 
or whether it has not rather displaced an older 
narrative of his end, is open to dbpute. But in any 
case, it is strong evidence of the profound impression 
he produced on his countrymen, as a leader whose 
activity could only be thought of as enduring, and 
whcBe fellowship with Yahweh was so close that it 


Mold be bkre eueoMafitllj ourtod H Uiwingb utn<»ir rigilaot vtn oI 
tbe Idog ADd lo maay epeoteton . . . t ’ 
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could not be mteirupted. Intenperaed with such 
uan'Ative& aie stories or ststetnents showing other 
maryels connected with EHjah and the prophets, 
and the large part these men occupied in the politioal 
afiaits of the kingdom. 

All this prophetical emphasis may have been 
intended, as some crrrics think, for ‘ the glorification 
of the prophets,' ^ but its existence is not to be 
explained in this way. The prominence of Elijah 
in the record is so impressive and tremendous that 
we need some colossal movunent to account for it. 
That he was a genuine hist4sic character cannot be 
questioned, ahhough his actions have doubtless 
received some poetic and legendary embelBshment 
in the prophetic schools. Even Holscher, who 
regards the traditions about him as almost entirely 
legendary and the narratives as unhistorical, admits 
that he must have been an historical figure.* Well- 
hausen, too, though he insists on the legendary 
nature of the narratives, only finds in this a proof 
of the prophet’s greatness.* The fact is that the 
unique position Elijah occupied in the imagination 
and hopes of the people can only be accounted for 
on the ground that he was an outstanding landmark 
in the history of Israel, the greatest since the era of 
Hosaism. There are particular resemblanoes indeed 
between Moses and him. As the former inaugurated 

* T. K. dwyna, BA-, ‘ 

»HCbeber. DU Pnjotn. p. ITI t OmKUhu dir UntlUire^ md 

i WallbMMB. /iwWmoS* vndjd di t cU O^tMeiu (7lh ad.), y. W, 
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a new epoch in the religiooB history of the Hebrew 
race, so now Elijah appears as the leader of a new 
religious enthusiasm, bent on far-reaching internal 
changes. He stands out as the most oonspicaoos 
personality next to Hoses, and must represent some 
vast conflict embodied in a single individual, some 
great radical change, some sweeping movement in 
favour of a purer Yahwism. It is probable that the 
movement came from the southern deeert, brought 
into the by Hebrew nomads. Yahwism was 
particularly associated with the south (Bt 33*, 
Hab 3*). Its birthplace was there among the desert 
nlana in the Sinai-Eadesh region, as Professor Eduard 
Meyer, Dr. Bernhard Luther, Professor T. E. Cheyne, 
Professor LuckenbiU and others have shown,* and 
it is not hhely that Jiidah was ever so much out off 
from that region as to lose its connection with the 
ancient shrine and the deeert Ood. It is in the 
J-dooumoit, generally recognised as a southern one, 
that the name Yahweh is dominant. It is note¬ 
worthy, too, that it was to Horeb in the south that 
Elijah fled, and it seems as if through him a revival 
of Yahwism, or perhaps a new conception of it, was 
making its way northward and Samaria was now 
feeling its inflnenoe.* It is significant that when 
Jehu made himself king, at Elisha’s bidding, and 

* Ifejwr, Dm/«««(((«• vmI Are >^MUar<laaiM,|ip.Si-Sa; LMltan* 
bin, on ' Insor* Otigliu.* In Aituriatn Jowtui cf Tktotcn> siU. 
(IBIS^ pp. SS-SS. 

*Cf. J. 3L Fo«a Snltli, AuMriOM Jotmal oj SmtHio Luifftaffu 
ami LUtnlmt, nzr. (1918), p. 18. 
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rooted out the Baal cult lor the time being, his poHoy 
of leformatiou had the approval of Jehonadab the 
Rechabite, the lepreeentative of a puritan guild 
which had desert conneotioiis (cf. 2 K lO'*, Jer 35**-) 
and which upheld the simpler ideals of life and 
religion. The purification of Yahweh worship and 
the reconstruction of a decadent civilisation in 
received a ready welcome from theee nomads.* 

' It is not unlikely,’ says Dr. Peake, ‘ that the Reoha- 
bite movement itself took shape at this time, and 
embodied a protest against the policy of the royal 
house.’ * All these considerations that we have 
mentioned go to show that the prominent position 
occupied by Elijah in the Biblical record, though 
it may be ovetoolouxed, is not exaggerated. It is 
but the echo of some great religious convulsion, 
connected by tradition with his name, and probably 
influenced by the desert. 

This view of the matter involves the placing of 
Elijah and the earlier prophets on a higher pedestal 
than they generally occupy. According to Well- 
hausen, who attaches too little value to their position 
and work,® the struggle with Baal cannot have 
possessed the importance attributed to it, and Israel 
could never have been tom asunder by such a 


»For the Rechabite^ Me PMke’e Comnaaor}/ m Jtrmiak, iL 
PP.14S-14SI LwMBOeotief.AaiMair 

lOA B I B. Ueyar, Die leruMtn wS An SaeJAmrMmme, pp. ISS fc. 
lS«f. i of. atao FMto. BlijeA owf /«wM (MawihMttT UnlMwitr 
PnM).p.7- 

«Peeke. •/•ubel, p. S. 

»pro^e^eiiMiw. SW S- 
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religious commotion. Kuenen, Stade, Duhm, and 
other criticfl, as well as Wellhausen, are inolined to 
depreciate the religion of Israel from its foundation 
by Moses until the coming of the great eighth oentory 
prophets. But such a theory as to the development 
of the religion is too radicaL A critical study of the 
situation as far back as the ninth century gives 
evidence that the prophets of that time had a very 
large share in reshaping, the social, religions, and 
pohtioal conditions. Elijah was a mighty person¬ 
ality, standing between two eras—that of the ancient 
Hebrews and that of the literary prophets. He 
stood alone, in solitary grandeur, ‘ before the face 
of God.' He was a voice from the desert, calling 
for the purifying of Yahwism from a pernicious 
Baalism; the upholder of a severe simplicity in 
worship as against an elaborate coitus dependent on 
large bodies of priests; the representativo of a 
rigid puritanism as opposed to a religion of sensu¬ 
ality : the proclaimer of an impartial democratic 
justice (witness the vin 63 rard of Naboth) trodden 
under foot by those who thirsted for power and 
wealth; the mouthpiece of Yahwism protesting 
agabst anything that sapped the morfd basis of the 
state. HU was the call to lift Yahwism out of the 
pit of superstition and of a gross civilisation into 
the higher altitude of ethical and spiritual reality. 
He had no standards: he estabHshed his own 
standard, impelled by a voice within. On Carmel, 
when putting Baal worship to the test, he utterly 
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ignored the priests of Yahweh (who must hsve been 
numerous, considering the number of shrines in the 
land), himself assumed the function of sacri* 
ficing priest.' He imitated no one, for there was no 
outstanding predecessor save Mosee to imitate. He 
was abrupt, brave, unpolished, but he was himself. 
He could not occupy this position without the 
sincerity and faith of a spiritual giant; and embody¬ 
ing, as he does, some sweeping movement of an 
austere desert type, we cannot say that the Biblical 
record places too much emphasis on him. It puts 
him just where tradition must have left him. The 
view which is inclined to deal so much with post- 
exilic developments leaves too little room for such 
a great figure and the movement that he inaugurated. 
The internal history of Israel would be improved 
if it were re-shaped so as to give a larger place to 
such a great reformer.* 

Elijah’s effort for a truer type of Yahwism found 
ready opportunity in Ahah's kingdom, where the 
cult of Mclkart, the Tyrian Baal, had been intro¬ 
duced through the king's marriage with Jexebel. 
In Phoenicia, as in Palestine generally, there was 
not one god Baal worshipped under different forms, 
but a multitude of local Baals, each the ’ lord ’ of 
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his own district and the protector and benefactor 
of those who worshipped him there. These Baals 
were designated according to the place to which 
they belonged. Thus, we find Baal-rosh (' lord of 
the promontory ’)> Baal*8aph<l>n (' lord of the north ’), 
Baal-shamim (' lord of the skiesand Baal-I/ebsnon 
(' lord of the Lebanon ')> just as we have Zeus- 
Caados, i.e. Jupiter of Mount Cassius (one of the 
peaks of the Lebanon).^ Mel^art (* god of the town ’) 
was a name applied to the Baal of Tyre, whose 
temple according to a tradition in Herodotus (iL 44) 
was founded as far back as 2740 b.o. He was later 
identified by the Greeks with Heracles.* At first 
his characteristics were entirely solar, but later, 
owing to the natural tendency of the coast towns 
to connect much of their religion with their sea 
commerce, he came to be regarded largely as a 
maritime divinity.* He was beheved to have 
perished on a burning pile (as Heracles did), and 
in memory of his death an annual f4te was held 
at Tyre, at which his effigy was solemnly burned.* 
As Ithobaal, the father of Jesebel, was priest of 
Astarte, the Sidonian Baalath,* there is reason to 

* In ft tnfttjr bfttwceo Bftftrhftddon (o. 081 a.a) ftod Uw King of 
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believe tbat the worship of this female divinity, 
whose prototype was the AssyriAn Ishtai, also 
received some impetos in Israel. In Assyio-Baby- 
lonia, she was principally the goddeess of war, bat 
thiooghout all Western Asia she was the mother 
deity, representing productivity and fertility, and 
like Aphrodite the Cyprian goddess of sensual 
passion, with whom she came to be identified, she 
was frequently associated with litM of an unchaste 
character (hence her colt may be referred to in 
such passages as Hob 4“’ Jer 2*, ete.). Though 
centred in Sidon, where she had a magnificent 
temple, which Lucian visited (De Dta Syria, § 4), 
she was a prominent divinity among the Phmnicians 
generally, and was certainly wor^pped in early 
times by the less faithful Israelites (cl Jg 2^ 10*, 
1 8 7*' * 12'®).* One can understand how, with the 
priestly caste of Phoenicia as close aUies of Ahab, 
the spread of these Phoenician cults in Samaria 
and other Israelite towns was a natural result. 
Phoenicia and Israel had become ' brother peoples ' 
(cf. Am 1*), with much closer intercourse between 
them than the Biblical narrative suggests, and the 
erection of Baal temples and altars in Israel was 
bound to follow. 

From superficial observation one might say that 
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th« difierenoe between Baalism in general and the 
wonhip of Yahweh was trifling, and that Elijah 
was inoonaistent in taking such stem lepieesive 
measures against the fonner. The word Baal, 
being a generic appellative (denoting ' master ’ or 
‘ owner,’ probablj of the soil), and not a proper 
name,^ was often applied by the Israelites to Yahweh 
Himself (cf. Hos 2**- *’).* To them Yahweh woi 
Baal. Such names as Jerubaal (Gideon), Eabbaal 
(son of Saul), Meribbaal (son of Jonathan and also 
son of Saul), Baaljada (or Eljada, son of David), 
Baaliah (‘ Baal is Jah,' the designation of one of 
David’s men), and others pove that there was no 
scmple in using the term Baal at this time in regard 
to the God of Israel,* though the practice was aftw- 
wards discouraged by the pophets (of. Hos 2^’), 
and finally disappeared. The two bull images 
placed by Jeroboam in the border cities of Dan and 
Bethel (probably with the object of weakening the 
supremacy of Jerusalem) were called ‘ Baalim ’ 
by their devotees, and yet were worshipped under 
the idea that they represented Yahweh. They were 
not intended by Jeroboam to involve an apostasy 
from the God of Israel (he called his son and destined 
successor Abqah, ’ Yahweh is my father'), nor 

* Ot Jg **, ato.. whan tbe arUde ia uud. 

* Ob^taov tiM bom tokim bjr Wallbaum, Novaok, and iodm 
other MbohuB te thk fMaaace. which they ragaid aa a later addition- 
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leOS), pp. 27 S. their rejeotion of H ia loo a priori, and if carried 
out woo1d isTolre chapter iil. also. 
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were they leh by the kiaelitee at that epoch to 
be an unorthodox introduction. In the Ehjab and 
Rliftba. narrativee there ia not a trace of any polemic 
against their worship : it was only in later ages, and 
from a Judsean standpoint, that an unfaTourabk 
view was taken of the matter.^ 

Both Baal and Yahweh too were worshipped 
Yfith sacrifices and accompanimente. The 

Phoenician temple, consisting essentially of a sacred 
enclosure open to the aky, such as existed at Byblua 
(according to the representation on a coin of the 
Emperor Maorin, c. 164-218 a.d.), at Baetocece in 
the Lebanon (modern Boin-SdUiman), at Arvad, 
or at Sidon (according to the researches of Macridy 
Bey), was practically the same as the Israelite 
ones. The uprightBtone or pillar (n35p,n«»?^^).* 
as the symbol of Baal, and the wooden pole 
A»hlrd)i^ representing the ancient sacred tree, 
difiered in no respect from those which were erected 
in the worship of Yahweh.* There U abundant 

»T1* ‘ball ol J*P 0 b' wm * tc*® OBwi o£ Yahwab 
49“ when (‘bufl/ «*• I* bo i«»d for ^ 
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evidence, indeed, tliat in the pre’Deuteionomic 
period (1.0. until the seventh century at least, 
as generally regarded) ^ the two cults were inex* 
tricably blended, and no evil connotation was 
attached by the Israelites at that period to the local 
sanctaariea on mountains and hills {hdmcth, ' high 
places'), which are considered by scholars generally 
to be denouxKied by the Deuteronomic redactors 
(cf. 1 S 9>-“ 1 K 3*, with Dt Neither 

Amos nor Hosea betrays tmy consciousness that 
these local sanctuaries were illegal, and Elijah was 
grieved because some of the altars bad been thrown 
down. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the 
Israelites borrowed to a large extent from the 
Canaanites not only their language, their writing, 
and their civil and political organisations, but also 
their religious practices. When the Israelites en¬ 
tered Canaan, the worship of Baal was everywhere 
present, and was still influenced by what had pre¬ 
ceded it—animism, polydsemonism, and ancestor- 
worship, along with such primitive institutions as 
totemism, magic, and taboo. They found feasts 

■tOM M diRUiiigptecM of Yohweb. It wu tbo atoa* of Betfiel. oot 
Um (luo, tbftt «M oolted ft ‘ Iwuao of Ood' (Gn SS**). Of. tbo daim 
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&nd Aaorifices, shrines and poUa, dolmens and altars, 
all waiting for them. They took poesession of 
many of Baal’s high places and snbstitQted the 
worship of Yahweh. Mohammed did the same 
with the heathen shrine at Mecca: he deetroyed its 
idols and bound it to sacred memories. The Roman 
Church, too, adopted feasts of pagan origin, infusing 
into them a new meaning. This aasiinilation, 
however, had its perils to Israel, for the rites and 
religious festivals of the old Baal cult, especially 
those oonnected with the various agricultural seasons, 
became largely those of Yahwism. After all, the 
Israelites had received no ritual tradition from 
Moses, and were not disobeying any injunction 
of his, but the result was that a Baabzcd worship 
of Yahweh developed (cf. Jg 2^*^). The sensual 
nature-worship and other evil tendenoiee which 
had characterised the older cult continued to mani¬ 
fest themselves beneath the new external symbols. 

The numerous images, too, unearthed in Pales¬ 
tine, of Astaites fxc ’ mother-goddesses,' represent¬ 
ing a girl of licentious pleasures, together with 
the occurrenoe of such place-names as ‘Ashtardth 
(the ‘ Astartes ’), and 'An&thdth (the ‘ Anaths'), 
indicate that some of the beliefs and practices 
associated with these Baalatbs or female consorts 
of Baal may also have been attached to the cult of 
Yahweh. A temple of Astarte, dating at least from 
the fourteenth century B.O., as well as numerous 
clay ‘ maisonettes ’ with rspresentations of this 
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goddfiSB^ hftve be6n discovered at B&isdn (the ancient 
Betlfahean, south-east of Jeireel) by the Phila¬ 
delphia Museum excavators (cf. 1 8 31^*). This 
temple was used by the Egyptians and later by the 
Phihstinee, who succeeded them in the poeseasion 
of the town (c. 1172 B.C.). but it may also have been 
in use by the Israelites for some oentuiies after 
David captured the place (c. 1000 n.c.), and after 
it became tributary to Solomon.* At all events 
the existence of so much Baalism and Astartism 
within the Israelite territory must have aSected 
the character of Yahwism. These heathen cults 
must have intermingled with it to a large extent, 
producing a syncretiam in the religion of Israel. 
There was certainly much in common between them 
and it. The beh^, social customs, and religious 
institutions of both had many points of agreement. 

At the same time, in spite of all we have 
said, this apparent similarity between Baalism and 
Yahwism was lately superficial. There was clearly 
a deep distinction between the two; and though 
the barbarous customs of these other religions per¬ 
sisted in Yahwism, they were contrary to the moral 
sense of Israel. They were represented by Amos and 
Hoeea as gross, sensual, and unworthy of a spiritual 
deity (Am 2’- *, Hos “). It was thoroughly 
iniurious to have them establisbed now in the 
royal household at Samaria, especially in pompous 

* Gl. Um Jevntal, Sept. 1686, pp. M6 fl., tod for a pboto* 
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Phoanician form, under the influence of Jezebel end 
her oonneotions, end to have them planted among 
the people as national modea of worship. Baalism, 
whether Phmnician or not, was of agricultural 
origin, having to do specially with the soiL It was 
the Baal’s province to give fertility to his own 
locality (to which he was strictly cooflned),^ to 
help in the tilling of the fields, to produce the fruits 
of the land, and to water it from below or from 
above. Baalism was conaequendy debased with 
elements of nature-worship, accompanied with cruel 
rites and magic. By a process, to which we have 
abundant parallels in similar cults, it came aUo 
to have some connection with animal fruitfulness,* 
and was thus tainted with sensual passion and 
immorality. In Tyre and throughout Phosnicia 
it had grown into an idolatry of the most wanton 
character, directed by a numerous priesthood. One 
horrible feature of it there, inherited from the ancient 
Canaanites, was the offering up—generally by fire— 
of human sacrifices, especially of first-born children. 
The Phosnioians, who were conservative in religious 
matters, had retained this dreadful rite to its full 
extent. The Israelites, we know, were not altogether 
free from it. The story of the sacrifice of Isaac 
goes to show that it prevailed in Israel in early 
times. The history of Jephthah furnishes an in- 
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dubiteble instaDce of it in the period of the Judges, 
end there ere numeroue prophetic references which 
seem to prove th&t it persisted in Israel till a late 
period (Mic Jer 7", Eak 20“ 23*’). But at the 
same time it was not an authorized part of the 
Mosaic cult, which rather taught that Yahweh was 
satisfied with the disposition that was prepared to 
offer to him one’s dearest without requiring such 
an actual sacrifice. It was excluded from legitimate 
worship, being ‘ an alien clement repudiated by 
conscious Yahwism.’ ^ In the PhcBcician worship, 
however, what Contenau calls * lliorrible tare des 
sacrifices homtuns ’ persisted to a late period.* On 
ordinary occasions Animals served as victims, but 
in times of pubHo danger numbers of children were 
sacrificed under the idea that this averted calamity. 
The close relation that existed between MelJ^art 
of Tyre and Baal*Ammon of Carthage (both known 
to the ancients as ' Moloch ’) testifies to the practioe 
in Fhasnicia.* At Carthage, on the site of the temple 
of Tanith, where four layers of urns have been 
unearthed containing a large nomber of calcined 
bones with some necklaces and amulets, a careful 
examination has proved that 85 pet cent, are the 
bones of children offered to the gods.* At Gades 

*■ HBlnasM oo On SS***, qooMd hj ProftMor W, P. PstarMn. 
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(modem Cadiz), a colony of Tyre, where the worship 
of Mellfart prevailed, the description we poeseas of 
the ritual shows that a perpetual fire bnmed in the 
temple, attended to by piieete with shaven heads.^ 
Horrible practices of this kind were undoubtedly 
out of harmony with the superior civilisation of 
Phoenioia, but this fact only shows the intense 
vigour, militant and even fanatical, of the Fhce* 
niniaji religion, which could impose such ritee on the 
people against their natural instinct. The worship 
of AstarU was specially revolting and dissolute. 
Lucian, f<ir example, who visited the temple of 
Aphrodite in Byhlus, describee the demoralising 
accompanimenta of the worship th^ (De Vea Syria, 
§ 4); and in the temple at Apboka in the Lebanon 
(at the source of the Nahr-Ibrahim), the rites 
practised were of such a character that they were 
suppressed by Constantine.* 

In the Phcenioian cults, too, there was a lack 
of social morality. It was out of the soil of Tyrian 
Baalism that the judicial murder of Naboth and his 
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family grew. Ahab, to do ^iin justioe, gave up all 
thought of furthat action when he learned that 
Naboth had refoaed to part with his vineyard. It 
was at the instigation of his Tyrian wife, whose 
conceptions of morality were heathenish, that he 
ventured to pennit the mnrder. The whole pro* 
eeeding was a base iniquity, a thorough transgres¬ 
sion of the eternal principles of justice and truth on 
which Yahwism was based, and probably it was not 
the only case in which the grosser conceptions of 
heathenism triumphed. It is quoted because it 
was the particular one which led to EHijah’s protest. 
What stored Yahweh’s deepest anger was not any 
ritual offence, but rather oppression and cruelty. 
The teaching of Yahweh condemned the corrupt 
administration of the law, and called for justice in 
the gates. It protested against covetousnees and 
greed, against luxurious living, and against the way 
in which the rich took advantage of thedr poorer 
neighbours, baying up their ground, joining field 
to field til] there was no room in the land (Is 5^). 
It was otherwise with the licentious cults of Mel^art 
and Astarte; and Blijah realised that if these 
obtained a prominent place in Israel, the result 
would be a gigantic step downward, not only re¬ 
ligiously but morally and socially. The dividing 
line between these cults and the purer worship of 
Yahweh might become leas and less distinct, and 
the nation would suffer. What was to hinder 
Yahweh in course of time coming to be thought of as 
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a kind of T 3 rTian Baal, no better than the sensuonB 
and corrupt deities of other lands ? 

Apart from these fundamental difierencea be¬ 
tween the Pbcenician and Israelite religions, Elijah 
DO doubt felt strongly that the position of Tahweh 
as the sole God of Israel was being challenged. As a 
prophet of Tahweh, he resented the recognition with¬ 
in Israel, in any form, of the gods of other nations. 
Israel were the people of Tahweh. They had been 
chosen by Him Tou only havo I known among all 
the familiee of the earth,’ Am 3*), brought out of 
Egypt by Him, led through the desert by Him, and 
their enemies had been oast out of the land by Him 
(Am 2“ 6**). All Semitic religions were tribal or 
national. ' Thy people,' aaid Ruth, ' shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.' ‘ Hath any nation 
changed its god 1' asks Jeremiah (2'*). To be an 
Israelite and a worshipper of Tahweh was one 
and the same thing. The people and Tahweh 
formed together an important group, both b^g 
members, so to speak, of the same body or parts of 
one and the same organism (cf. Lv 25®). There 
was a solidarity of the group; the one could not 
exist without the other, and they were both bound 
up with the land they occupied.^ Hence the unify- 
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ing oonceptions which the Israchtes hAd ol national 
religion, government, and brotherhood, and hence 
ftkn their ideas of rights, daties, and respongibilitiea. 
The nation, for inatanoe, might suffer for the ofienoe 
ol any member (cf. Jos 7, Gn 20, 1 S 22, Mic 3^*), 
lor the sohdarity of the group was endangered in 
such a case, and the relations between the people 
Tahweh were disturbed. Abont the tim e of the 
Py i l e this collective consoiousness lost its strength 
(£sk IS*-, La 5’’). The mass of people rose above 
it, and there ware even approaches to a Wdtan- 
aekmtung which included the heathen nations in the 
scope of Yahweh's rule.* But later the idea ol a 
national group responsibility returned and again 
ruled. It was this conception that led sometimes 
to a detestation ol foreign allianoe and showed itself 
in an antipathy to any relationship or form ol 
civilization that exposed the people to outside 
cults. 

The crisis that forced Ehjah to take such stern 
measures was therefore ol the gravest land. The 
nation was at the parting of the ways, when it had 
to decide how its future was to be shaped. Whether 
Ehjah was a monotheist or a mere champion of 
monolatiy is uncertain. The probability is that 
monotheism was not explicitly asserted until the 
rise of Deutero-Isaiah. The vital issue with Elijah 

poft^oxilie writer dflsedbw bow JoDab took abip at Jop|M, to Sm 
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was whether Israel, who were the people of Tahweh, 
should serve the Tyrian Baal and other foreign 
oqHs, or should worship Yahweh. Elijah would 
have been laoldng in faithfulness and moral courage 
if he had simply looked on while the nation was bung 
drawn away from its God. The wonhip of the 
local Baalim or of the household deities, though bad 
enough, was a much smaller matter and on a lower 
plane, and was not conceived to be a serious infringe¬ 
ment of the rights of Yshweh to the sole allegiance of 
His people. They stood in quite a different category 
from Yahweh, just as saints might receive homage 
different from that given to God alone. The case 
of Solomon, too, who arranged for his foreign wives 
worshipping their own deities in Jerusalem, was of 
a difierent type, for there seems to have been no 
effort to promote the worship of these deities among 
the people, though even here the prophetic puty 
must have feh that Yahweh was outraged hy the 
presence of these foreign cults, which were displaying 
themselves under the auspices of the king. The 
essence of the evil in Ahab's case lay not only in the 
corrupt nature of the Tyrian Baalism, but in the 
fact ^at the position of Yahweh, as sole God and 
ruler in the nation, was deffnitely challenged. 
Yahweh was either all or nothing: there coufd be 
no compromise. Ahab, no doubt, did not desire to 
expel Yahweh any more than Manasseh did, but 
only to aet up the cults of Melhart and Astarte at 
His side, mainly for political purposes. He did not 
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meditate any apoetaay. Far from that, ho called 
hia childrttt Athaliah Yahweh ia rulerAhariah 
(‘ Yahweh ia strong ’), Jehoram (' Yahweh ia high 
and Joaah (' Yahweh ia strong,’ or ' Yahweh hath 
bestowed').* Even Jeaebel did not aerioualy set 
herself to exterminate Yahweh'a prophets, for there 
wore no lees than four hundred of them supporting 
Ahab when he started on his last expedition, and 
all, with one memorable exception, seemed to be 
eager for his success. Nevertheless, in spite of such 
allowances, Ahab'a actions seriously afiectad the 
supremacy of Yahweh and the solidarity of Israel. 
He did more than merely tolerate the worship of 
Baal—he built in Samaria a temple and altar to 
Melhart, in which a large number of o^iastic priests 
(probably Phoenician Kohanim) performed the same 
pagan ritual as in the great shrine at Tyre,* and he 
thus encouraged the active dissemination of such 
cults throughout the land. Jezebel doubtless wished 
devoutly for this latter consummation, and many a 
one, to gain her favour or in dread of her wrath, 

iTIm tMiDt to bo k oompoond of Tab vlth Uw AMyiian 
s£Bo (xSuBOtlan NIB), ‘rnlor’ or ‘laid.* 8m Mow-AmoH, ktfer- 
etiu Ohuarg, p. SSIo, PeLdm, iSvaurMit Lmioon, p. S63. L 1. 

■ ybr tbo aaiM JoMh, ol. Homnwl, Sxpot. Tim4$, Tiii. (1807), 
p. 562. 

*Tbo woidr In 1 K 18”. ‘ood tho prapbeto ol tb» Aiboro 400.’ 
u« ptobablp OB intnptdatioa. Tboy do not ooour in v.”, nor ia 
tbo KoMoiotio t«zt of Cr. Boboituo Smitb. BtUgio* of At 
flcmirai. Sod od.. p. ISO; WollbouHci, Dit Compe ti t i on du Htaa- 
(cacAr, pp. S86 L; Khutocmnnn, Die BSnUr fiMuirlit and dtr Kinipt, 
p. 3B7i Kin*], in Kootneb, nit balipt 8<)tifl 4tt AUn f w Miw ri i l i, 
p.a4. 
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mAy have supported her. Aa a natural result, 
Yahweh's altars were thrown down (1 K 18*® 19“}, 
His sacrifices ceased here and there, and many of 
His faithful people were driven into obecuiity. The 
prophetio protest was crushed out, and EBjah, its 
leading exponent, was expelled. Judging from the 
names of Ahab’s stewards and the coosigneza of 
vrino and oil which occur on the otiraJca, one wotdd 
conclude that Yahweh was still popular—perhaps 
more popular than Baal. The total number of 
names occurring is not lees than 52, of which 11 
are Yahweh names (namely, Shemaryo, Gaddiyo, 
Bedyo (!), Yeda'yo, ‘Abedyo, Marnayo (occurring 
twice, difierent men), ‘Egelyo, Abiyo (1 Ariyo), 
Yo-yada, and Yo-yoaheb), while only 6 arc com¬ 
pounded with Baal (namely, Baalsamar, Baalazkar, 
Baalme’oni, Meribaal, Abibaal, and Baala). But 
no conclusion can be drawn from sxich a fact, 
for these stewards and others were grown-up 
men, and thear name must have been given some 
years before Ahab ascended the throne. For a 
correct judgment on such a matter, one would 
require the names of those bom during his reign.» 
Further, we cannot conclude, from the fact that a 
single temple held all the Tyrian Baal worshippers 
in the time of Jehu (2 K 10“). that the same was 
true in the days of Ahab. For the number of such 


birth, «d oBlr IB th* e^S-1 

In iMtBW Bfh. Ot BaoUnu OT«y. £>«».,««. p. WO t 
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■wotahippera miist have decreased under Jehoram, 
the son of Ahab, who opposed the foreign cult 
(2 K 3*), and it is not likely, moreover, that all the 
devotees of Baal had such faith in Jehu as to accept 
his invitation to the temple. 

Where Ahab erred was in his policy. He had 
made an alliance with Phmnicia, but the drawback 
was that it invited on his part an official recognition 
of the Phcenician cult, and he felt that he must be 
guided in such a matter, not by the requirements of 
Yahweh's prophets, but by the dictates of political 
prudence. Ho felt that it would not do to be in¬ 
tolerant, and was willing to have a compromise by 
which the worship of Baal and of Yahweh could be 
practised together. It has been said in bis defence 
that he could not be expected to see things with the 
illumination of a prophet, nor to realize, as later 
historians might do, the serious issues resulting from 
an alliance that appeared so advantageous at the 
time. StiD, he could not but know that as king he 
was head and representative of the people. In a 
sense peculiar to ancient monarchs in theocratic 
nations, he was head both of the religious and of 
the political organizations. Temple and palace were 
connected, and he virtually controlled both. As 
king, he had remarkable powers and special responsi¬ 
bilities, and more than any ordinary member of 
the Israelite group he could bring guilt upon the 
nation (cf. David, 2 8 24”; Manasseh, Jer 16*; the 
priest, Lv 4*). He was in a sense the sole actor, 
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and hU actions were eeaentially those of the nation* 
in the same way as the deeds of a bedouin sheikh 
were regarded as those of the tribe. The king and 
the kingdom were one (of. Bsk 28-32, Is 14*'*^, 
where the kings of Tyre, Egypt, etc., and their 
peoples are included together). It was thus a 
mistaken poKoy of Ahab to do an 3 rthing that might 
detract twm the supremacy of Yahweh, tiie One 
God of Israel. Hoeea at a later time laid emphasis 
on the same point. His writings show that he was 
opposed on religious grounds to such oomprornises. 
He regarded diplomacy of this kind as foolish, for 
it made Israel the prey of her foes (Hoe 7““^), and 
it was false and treacherous (10**-). It is evident 
that Ahab's policy, which connived too much at 
the oonduot of his unscrupulous wife, entirely justi¬ 
fied the condemnation of Elijah and the efiorte of 
the prophetic school to suppress it, and to bring 
in a purer Yahwism, free from Baalism, Astartism, 
and foreign evils. The movement under Elijah, 
indeed, appears inexplicable if there were not flagrant 
evils sufficient to oSend the religious conceptions of 
the prophets. 

That BUjah and even the revolutionary Jehu 
did not succeed in freeing the land from a corrupt 
worship is due to the fact that Israel’s religious con¬ 
ceptions were far more deeply permeated with 
‘heathenism’ than those of Judah were. There 
seems to have been a set-back in the worship of the 
Tyrian Baal according to indisputable facte in the 
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I&ter history, but othertrise Baabsm continued to 
pollute the land. Israel clamed to represent the 
proper continuation of the Solomonic empire—a 
claim which was drastically expressed by King Joash 
(2 E 14*). This was probably justified in the 
political sphere, for she inherited the chief strength 
of the nation. But in the religions sphere she could 
hardly be called the heir of the ancient traditions. 
Her religious ideas and cuH, as we have pointed out, 
were far removed from a consistent henotheism. 
There is abundant evidence in Amos, the shepherd of 
Tekoa (c. 760 b.o., during the reign of Jeroboam n.), 
the first of the great prophets whose writings have 
survived, to show that, in spite of Elijah's protests 
and the reforms which took place at difi^ent times, 
her worship of Yahweh continued full of imitations 
of PhcBnidan and Canaanite practices. One must 
of course remember the peculiar standpoint of 
Amos. His ideal of life was almost entirely pastoral 
or agricultural, involving an existence in which there 
were no cities, no regular army, no central power, no 
court or aristocracy, no commerce or luxury, and in 
which there was a simple fonn of worship without 
temple or altar or priestly caste. His philosophy 
was undeveloped, and his theolc>gy was contra- 
dictory and saturated in old mythological ideas. 
But even though we make laige deductions for all 
this, there is sufiicdent evidence in bis ri'enohant 
critidsm to prove that a century after Elijah the 
worship of Yahweh was still pagan and polluted. 
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A Uttl« later, judging from the referenoea in Hoeea 
(o. 750 B.c.)> vho knew the northern kingdom 
intimately, the struggle as to whether Baal was going 
to displace Yahweh in the thoughts and afiections of 
the people appears to have been still going on in full 
strength. It was not a mere question of forms and 
ceremonies ; it was rather a question as to whether 
the fruits of the earth were the gift of the Baalim or 
of Yahweh, whether the one was to be acknowledged 
as God or the otho*. There seems to have been a 
constant life and death conflict between the two 
conceptions, and this continued to be the case 
daring the whole period of the monarchy, although 
some of the priests and kings cooperated with the 
prophets. 

The fact is that, owing to her northern position, 
Israel had become more and more involved in the 
politics of other nations, such as Assyria. This 
brought her into contact with their gods, who often 
appeared immensely powerful and superior. ‘ For 
us, alliance with a foreign power, even when the 
nation which seeks the alliance is in need of help, 
leaves the ideals of the dependent people 

uninfluenced except in subtle ways which are difficult 
to trace. But in that early time, dependence on the 
foreigner inevitably brought with it some recogui* 
tion of the religion of the superior State.’ ^ The 
result was that Israel was tempted involuntarily 
to depreciate the power of Yahweh, and as a oonae- 

> Welok, 7JU SOigiom of Imtd mdtr tU Kmgdim, p. 116. 
tt 
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quence to despise Yahweh. Himself. One can easily 
imdexstaod that such a religion was no help to the 
moral strength of the people. There was almost 
constant strife of factions, led by revolutionary 
leaders who sought to glut the greed and vengeance 
of thdr partisanB, and one dynasty after another 
rose in impotent violence and then fell a prey to 
assassination. The foundations of the old life 
began to break up. Externally the state was 
prosperous, especially in the reign of Jeroboam n., 
but this prosperity covered an abyss of social disorder. 
There was a rottenness beneath the brilliance. The 
great farmers no longer lived among peasantry 
and laboured along with them. The connection 
with Phcenicia, which had opened up a profitable 
foreign market for their agricultural produce (Ezk 
27^^), had made them rich merchants and forestallers 
•ofgrain(Amd‘,Ho8l2’). Wealth b^an to accumu¬ 
late m a few hands, to the corresponding impoverish¬ 
ment of the others, while constant exportation 
raised the price of the neceasaries of life.^ The 
mass of the people were loaded with debt and were 
taken advantage of on all hands. Every kind of 
vice flourished luxuriantly. The well-to-do, who 
were revelling in luxury, oppressed the poor and grew 
iat upon the misery of others, pride and rapacity 
prevailed, the laws of justice were openly perverted, 
self-indulgence and moral corruption were every* 

* C(. RoberUon SmiUi, Tk4 Oid TtMamaU t* (A« Jtwitk Ciutrek, 
p.3*7. 
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wher« visible. We bear no more of seven thousand 
who had not bowed the knee to BaaL Hoeea (4^) 
is constrained to lament that there was no fidelitj, 
no love, no knowledge of Ood, no spiritualitj in the 
land. The degeneration into which the nation was 
falling wrought its efiecta in due time. In 722 B.O., 
after a long and despairing struggle, the northern 
kingdom fell before the conquering armiee of Sargon. 
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n. 4. 

B»ba, 86. 

BITba'ai, tnootiptloa oC 44, 56. 
BliUh, 134 0.. 136. 

ElUha’, 86 1. 100, 134 f. 

EIiTUktt^ 76. 

ElautM, 76. 

'EndOr, 71, 93. 96. 

E^roiin, tba noma, 1 n.; dla- 
Uiot 0^ 98 1 aoriy in>nbip on, 
67 i Bit. Bpbmim, 1 a-. 98. 
Etdrooloa, dwtrtol at, 911- 
Bihmsnaaar, apil^b ot, 46 n. £ 
Eaoro, 77. 

Etpar'an. 76.78. 99. 

Buoabna, qaotad. 7a 
Eraoa, Sir Arthur, 47. 

Ewa. 61. 


Ta Wr-ah, 71, 77. 
lAwtUt Parr^eh. 74. 
ftr'fhi, 77. 

ngnrinaa, ot foroalea, 34. 
nher. Cloiaooe S-, 10.17, 60. 
KaU. 34. 

TtH 105. 


loddlTo, atoaroni. 77, 79, 87, 98; 
diatdot of, 90. 
tedaa (COdteK 161. 

83; Ha pura oil, 87. 
loidlaar, Alan H., 49 0. 


oratang. Plot. J-. 
lata. oT Saaorio, 


I a. 8. 


8 1 mMOBMiva atoUa of, 9; 
oaond) of war at, 10 L; mukat 
at, II. 

Qoba. 06. 

Gelw*. 90. 

Genealogy, Manfab’e and Qi- 
leod'o, 09. 

Ooror, ^ 

Gorkim. Mt, 7A 

Goaer, e»T«s at, 8: voU ot. IS; 
^■boDdlea, 105; ogrlonhiiual 
tabfac, 44, CTf.; ounottona 
tablets. 63. 

Gibbatboo. 66. 

O0>e'a (Gib-). 77. 

Gibeob, ja^hand]Ga. 105. 

Oibeatb-PhinahM. 77. 

Oilboa, 67,94. 

Oilaad, hie gaMology. 69. 

agead (load), 6£ U. 941. 

OtoohobK John of, 87. 

GUa, 31,34. 

GBoeel, Uhlete at, 49 a 3. 

Qradoa tbeoiy. 198 L 


73, 98. 
ffo/bra, 78. 

JCvrytt 71. . 

J<vr^a^lu.7Sv 

Hamath, 81,115. 180.183. 

Tta el ffawaweh. 81. 

Handka. jar. 80.103. 

^aphoraim, 73. 

HaponuBO, 79. 
i?4bday. 83. 

Roaemt. 78, 75. 77, 79. 99. 

Buor, 78 a 8. 83- 
Ha-Tell, 76. 78. 90. 

Iloaoel 189.189,135. 

Bosnia, 83. 
irobfoa 104. 
llacatwua, 00. 

9ateL69.78. 

Hsph«. 09, 73, 08. 

Hatoalea, 148. 

Henaon. 66. 

TtU booaea OB Itoa*, 15^ 

Hiiaa L, of T^, 17, 105 
Binm a., ki^ ot xyn, 46 a 8. 
Hiteitta, 86, 115 
Qoglali. 60. 71. 
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Homm. fiefauea't, M. HI. 116 
a. 1. 

Hcm«, ISS. 146, ISa. 161. 166. 
HouMi, vlatar aad tuouiMr, 90^ 
f Art. Uln, 60. IS. 

BUi*. la 

H^m, ud alpbalx*, 00, 08, 04- 
Ixaifw. SO. 

lak. 88 ; oa omnia, 87. 
lakiuni, SS. 

laaanprtoM, imaJl aamber o£, in 
PtlaMina, 41 a.; BnaULeb- 
•wn, 38, 46; Moabite. 88. 
48, 66; a««r. 44L> Fb»- 
rtM, 48: S’otiia. 40 ff.: 
A^bioL. 03 L t on anow-bend. 
00; on i r o iy lid, 06; ooaai- 
form alBaiaaiia. SO. 

IntafbD, Jereboam, 4A 
75, 

ligate, b^ute, Ar^ 116. Ul. 
lahter, 141 

laraal, eapMvtt; oO. 8; art of, 
36f.; S7ff., Mfl.; 

Ttnojaidi, 86: tcado, 100 ff., 
168; bo<^a^ of kla^m, 
60 ff.; Tahnoh WQnUp; 1061.; 

138 ff.; groap idea, 
lOSf.: oompciw, 168 1 .; de- 
rttea, 9T, 161 

tiMTbar, n; dietriot of, 96. 
Ithobaal, 100, 180 a. 1. 141 
iTocjr, tnds ia. 18; artMee found 
at Samaria, 18; beds and 
Utroaa of, 10; box fiom 
Rnkomi, 18; box Ud from 
Bab^ooia, 06; bouHB, 101. 

' Ivory palaoe,' 16, 18. 

Jalr.04. 

/dMd. B8. 

Jar. Oaotkoa, 41 

Jan. eoakete lor, 7; bandlat. 

80. 108; Ubi^ 41. 

Jaebub. 80. 

Jrta', 77, 

JeaBCT, 71. 

Jaboeadab, 186. 

Jaboraa, 101 
Jaboabapbat, 10,181 
Jeba,^ 119 f.. 136, 136, 101 


Jrnfn,?! 

Jariobo, M; lar-baztdlai, 101 
Jeroboam x, i 07,134. 144. 
Jeroboam d.. 168. 

Jeroboam, a^, 41 

Jerome, quoted, 71 

Jaraaalm, 8; jar-baadtoa, 101 

Jombel. 101, iOO, 186, 140, 161 

Jesraal, palaot ai 1; name, 71 

Jtt4a,77 

Boil JiMn, 71 

Jim-fiftt, 71 

JokMem, 01 

Jonatbaa, 76. 

Joppa, 03,106. 

Judah, ite teiTitory, 671; joiaa 
eoutban kinfdoia, 90, 07: jar* 
handki, 103 3.; Ha Yabwten, 
138; Ua Jadab, 1 s. 

ffadaf {Nutfateli). 81 
TtU rtJirA, S3 a. 1 
Kaia'at rtJifmfftv 181 
$arlFar, battte of, 107, 114 {.. 

181, 184, 186 3. 

Batikai d-Batai, 71 
ffa’rtt, 81 
rtXadoAOl 
//aAr^aib. 188. 

Kenita, 31 
Kerm Ua-TUl, 71 
Karm Ya^u'eli, 71 
Keeah. 70, 771, 79, 90. 
rt£Wam,81 

ZAoraeUd, palaoe at, 16 f., 118. 
KiAga. Book of. 106 3., 180,1382. 
Klrfalb-Sepber, 61 
Kalvea, early iron, 31 
ZApk, to ancaent natnea, 71 

f ua. ill 116 0 . 1, 180, 181 
daam, 71 
^dnrt. 78. 

Labala, jar, 41. 

Laboatr, lotoad, 84. 

Laohiah, vail of, 18; ounaifonB 
Cabkla al, 61. 

Lampa, tOl 

Laagoa, amUaat Amyria, 180 ff. 
Lebanon,66; timbv, 111 
LaUer-aea), 31 

LaUan, et-Amaina, 64, 611. 70. 
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linoitaae, ai Samaria. 7, U. 
I& 

LMalitim. oD oatni&a, 65 fl. 

La’aah, 123. 

Maoaliater, Dr. R. A. S., 34, 46. 
104. 

Uaohir, 60. 

Maoriii, ampeior, 146. 

<|isttio4 ol, M L 

UaUah, eO, 74. 

Ttil ei-kaiarhuh, 08. 

JtfoUaa ^Mka, 74. 

ifa44aa M-Tkaia, 74. 

Manamrti, weatem, naice* c< 
eiaaa in, 06; tenitoi; of, 78; 
diatriot of, OS, 97 S.} aaatero. 
66,04. 

Uaiaabah, oavea a4, 6; Jar- 
Saadlaa, 106. 

Marka, maaooa*, 14, 17, 42. 

Jtm ft Ai, 145, 

MaMan-baal, 109. 

MUaba, 66. 

Mafiddo, oavaa at. 8; vail aiid 
paota, IS ( palaoe. 141 iml(hy 
at, 39) aw from. 491 aa 
admnriitrative oa{4ta]. 04; 
TbotiiioaB OL at, 261 SeU l at, 
811.; aide Tail 
190. 

Ual^art, 141 ff., 156. 

Uamahaich, 104. 

Maaandar, of Bphaana, 135 n. 1. 

Mariba'ai, lOO. 

MtrUt. 74. 

Uaa^ fciag of Moab, 06,96,107; 
fade Uoab. 

irioaiab.ll, 29. 

Mtobmaab, aorae of, 65. 

Miloah,68, 74. 

Milkatv74. 

Ifinoan tcri^ 47. 

Mifraiai. lion. 1. 

Moab, iaaori pKon of, 36, 49, 56, 
66, 05; Moabitat, 97. 

Molokoth,74. 

Hoioob, 150. 

MoAOtiMiflID. 164. 

Moaaa. and nijab. 137Lj and 
vrltlnc, 56, 61. 

Mi^mfl., 116 n. 1,120. 


TeU at.MiifMcU.ai, 4. 16; nda 
MeCiddo. 

raU m-Nd'amal, 83. 

NabatM, anovbaad Imn, 56. 

IfMui, vide Sheebam. 

Naboth, 2. 67. 87, 196, 140, 151. 

N^al, aide DOr. 

Nain. 71. 

Naaua, of atawarda, 981; of 
aoast«»fa, 100. 

NanM. Yabweb, 98 n. 1. 101 f., 
167. 

Nf^taU, 33: dktriot of. 9^ 

Na^, 71. 

NaapoUo. afdt Sbacbem. 

NabaobadMosar. 06. 

Atafn. 71. 

No'ah, 69. 71. 

Obadiah, 8, 66, 100 f. 

Obot-Pai'an, 70. 

Oil. 87. 67. 

on and vino, atotabooaB for, 99 j 
acoonnto for, 86 ff. 

ONaat, atound Samaria, 87. 

Oiiui, Ung, data of, 1 1 biilUi 
Samaria, 7: baa palace, 19 
91 i attaoka *1711011. 91; 
bonodariaa, 66 f.; djrnaat^ 

106; pro-Aiwjrian, 192. 

Oidirab,67. 71. 

Owin, 78- 

OaoricoD L, 65,119; n.. 42. 114. 

OrinibB. 29, 37 ff.: data of. 41; 
alpbabat of, 43 &; plaoo- 
namaa on, 661 aeaoantB <«• 
85 ff.. 98. 

Oaffsba blMla^ 29 L 

Pabwa.81. 

Palaea, Omri’a, ISfl.s Abab'a, 
16ff.; at Magiddo, 14; da- 
aprian, 16; Jen>boBai*a, 93. 

PaJaataiw, bare, 25; nortbaca 
part, 66 ff.; aontbon, 67 B. 

Papvna, 39. 

Pamna Anaatari t. 00, 70. BS. 
Ifl; nr., 33; Pxtaai. 46. 

Fakah. 21,194. 

Ptkahiah, king, hla daa th, 91. 

FaBa. 31. 


Mi* 
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PaM.S7f. 

Feanal, I& 

PetfW. VbidM, 99, 4S, 01. 
Flucitaa HTipt, 471 
PhiUitM, 47, M. 08 n. i. 
Pbonlei*. IrmI'i aUUoM witti, 
1, loss., ISOf.j tnd« of, 
110 1., II7f„ 1901.; mMoiN 
of. 17: f/rnm at, 81, W; doitiw 
of, 148 a. I; Baotiiim at. I40S.; 
4bo Alpbobot. 

PUeo-nonui on aOmia, 68S. 

Pool oi SoaMria, S3. 

POtBbOfdS, in trwI wTgm u wH 
ber. 2S; M««bs. 37 S. 

Pottaiy, Can—nHe, 26 S.; K7. 
nan wan. 271 Iiiaeiite, 88; 
Babjfeaio-Qnaiaa. 80; pot. 
tar’s wIm], 27; i&ould, 80; 
oamifaototiea, 104. 

Praaita. tnuh. 7. 

Prophata, loi, 180 1 

teairlM, at 14. 

wany inazht, 14, 17, 48. 
Vianyin^ by lanaHtca. 14. 

AM. 78. 

IUbllill^ 71. 

XiwiS AiiMmA, 79 R. I, 

Ban' Bi—a’, 86. 

BaJgiubu. 81. 

RoMbltai, 180. 

Bod—tor, tnocinroiitawa of. 00. 
Rabob. 61. 

Bobobooat. date o^ 16, 
liMansr. Prof.. 18, 88. 83. 68.76, 
80.86. 

Jtr.Jlmmta. 06. 04. 

Renbtn, 00, 06. 

Reaon, 184. 

AMU JKM. 611 
Boon, uod^nood, 811 
Booina, npfiar, 10. 

Kafr 8a, 79. 

Sa wlO c—, hanaa, 140 S. 

8a8. bo—■ on atooaa at, 10. 

B4. n, 79. 90. 

aa-AaH, bo—« on atoo— at, 10. 
Saoal. kiof of, 38, 183. 

SaB—t, 60. 


Saauul-Kiiui, Book of, 183 f. 

TaU Abndokmfia, 100. 

TtO v-8artm, 61. 

8a^ B.. 8, 38,163. 

Sauoai lampa, 89 f. 

Soanihi, 94. 

Soribaa, Aram—an, 38; laiaalita, 

00 . 

Sonl^iw, 80. 

Saa, Saad, 06, 08. 

Saala. laraaUta, 36, 48. 

AaOtMtU, 1 , 0. 

Senaaoberi^ 38. 

8«r6bit et-KH^Usit, in—itp t i ooa aU 

49 S. 

AarlaMt, 79. 
jDwr Acr*-, 79. 

Setba, Knit, 78. 

Set* I., atala of, at Betbwhaan, 
80; 8«l> D., 38. 

SWalUn, 98. 

Shabnaa—ar L. 114; Sbalmana—r 
m... 114 f., 119, 181, 186 ff. 
fihnntiain, lo—tioD. 8; OB oMrobo, 
691., 70 n. I, 78; tovar of. 
TO n. I; diftiiot arDnad, 98. 
81 i0rm*o iOfilp 48- 

Sbenaaiyo, ataward, 80 f., 80; 

diatriiit of, 99. 

Shuaer, 8 B. 1. 

Sliemlda', 09, 78. 

Sbere^ 7k 
aal-AM-Oie. 79. 
tiK-Shihdb, atala at, 88 
Sbiphtui, 78 
Sbiabak a, 68 
SbAmetOn, 3 a-1, 

A%«^bA,79. 

Sfaanieiii, 78. 

SJhnmiai, 73 D. 1. 98. 

Aiege of Samaria, 1198., 1831, 
ISA 

Slnwon, triba of, 90 a. 8 
Sioai. inac ri p t ioBt at, 49 8., 64. 
filaa—, laraalite, lit. 

Bmitb, SidDay, 96 n. 1, 188. 

‘ SmoMhol—,' 19. 

Soooh, <]) 73 a. 1, 98; (8) 
104. 

7A 

SoJoBion, hii leriaa, 84; hla 
atavaida. 88; bk tnely with 
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lOB • hk loraign wim, 
IBS ; hk actibcf, 60. 
oc a^li. is. M. 

StMnpk an inn, 103 fi. 

Btoin. 30. in. 

8t«w«^. roTnl. 88 S. i dapQty, 
08 2 Bafayi^no. 88 n. S. 

Stona, impuraenta ot, M; writ¬ 
ing on. SB LI naUm of, at 
Saouicia, 7. 142 of Omii's 
{mUm, 14 2 of AJuii'a. 18. 

Storehonw. Aiiab't, 881.; Hose- 
Uab'e. 83. 

Stovea, SO. 

Styit or iiwbals. 82, S4. 

Bwntaar quartan Id howes. 80. 

Wad^ 8 n)«i » U , 86. 

Taananii, braalar fonnd at, 80; 
in Eadraeion dleCiiat, 931; 
eo a etfoitn tafaleae at, 8L 

TabaUt fdkU, 81. 

Tablaty Oeaer agrioultoral, 44 ff., 
67 fi. 

ei.TWpiUft, 1 n. I Ophtah (T), 71. 

ralM»k,74. 

rnk4foA,B8. 

nn-Tappiiah, 80. 

Tarmb^ 81. 

Tanbiah, ahipa of, 108. 

Taitanna, 108. 

Taraplaa, Phonioian luaaUta, 
liST^ Aatarto. 148. 

Total, 79, 86. 

TatTagiununatoa, 06 a. 1. 

Thabfa,74. 

K»fr TkM. 79. 

Ttmtmoae □!., 96, 80, 06. 

Tiglacb-nkaar t., 116. Ill; Tig- 
tat^peleaea m., 8, 38. 66, 83. 

Till. 78. 

Tiratbana, 74. 

74. 

Tlnah. 8. 81, 60. 74. 

Togaraoab, 116 n. L 

Tower, IsraaBta^ at gat« of 
Baoiaria, 8 f.; BooaD and 
Ocaak, 10; at Aliab'e palaoa, 
17,80; of Slwolmn. 70 n. 1. 

Trade, of lareeHSw, 100 9^ 168; 
of PtuBoiciis IIOIn 117 f.. 
180 f.; of AatTria, 117 L 


Tranapor*. 111. 

Triboa, bowidarlM of, 881 

fi8Ma74. 

761X01110,78. 

7«M1 06. 

Tyre, laaaona of. 17; l e u r y trade, 
18 ( alaae aentn. Ill; pco- 
Xsayrian, 119. 

UDamAn, SO. 116. 

Uadecgtound elmnbec, 81. 

Utka, 110. 

'Ussa, 80. 

Vineyard, Kabotk'e, 8, 6T, 87. 

Vtneyarde, braeUta, 86. 

Wall, of Samada, 111; oi 
MigMo, Oeser, Laolrieh, 12. 

War-uraclota. 86, 88, 671, 89, 

111 . 

Wait, Aiamaaa-Iiraalita, 106,117. 

Wdu oompapiaM, 88. 

Weigltta. 34. 

Welch. Prof. A. O, 146 a. 1, 161. 

Whlteweah. 18, 41. 

Whoria. epfapinfc 34. 

Wine and oil, etonhooea for, 821 i 
acoonnta for, 88 fi. i how ool 
leoM, 07 ; Moden of, 100. 

^nntM qnarten in bouaee, 90. 

Wood, in latbannn, 118; is 
Paleatane, 118 a. 8. 

Writing, Bniaerian, 461 s oanw- 
fora, 87, 46; alphabets, 38; 
Hebrew, 46, 69 fl. 2 on oiCrsla, 
SOS., 860.; Cyfaiaa, 47; 
Uino^ 471; vide ebo llpha- 
bei. 

96. 

Ta^. 66. 

Tabwi^ alament in nann, 08 
a. 1, 101 1, 167; worablp ol 
108 {.. 138 ft., 188 ff.; eole Ood 
of lenel. IBS ff. 

Yaafia^ 80, 82 f. 

I'dMli.SO. 

rdndn, 80 . 

Yamnk Pan, 81. 

Yaabeb. 80. 

I yafU, 80. 
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TmK, ft), 87. M. 

74«<r. 80. 

YuU’dt. 88 a. 1. 

Ta^v'kU, 78. 

80. 

Ynaite, N. 

Tc{l gatoriwd. bcMct on 
18; Jw-hukdlM. 105. 


iZ»klr.l83. 

Zobohm. dJitnet 08 f. 
Zalopbobad. 80. 

88 . 128 . 

Z«nb, 118. 

Effete, 78. 

Evm'n.08. 

Zliarl, 81, 00. 

Ziph. 104. 
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i***. 


. 58 

3" . . 



04 

10»’ . 


lift 

8* . . 



88 

n* . 


. 10 

13^* 



146 

20 . 


154 

17»* . . 


•» lien. 1 

88" . 


. I40n.4 

I0» . . 



38 

81 “ . 


. 14811.4 

20“ . . 



34 

S3" . 


. 148n.4 

as* . . 



30 

SB" . 


. 148 *.4 

37*** . 



41 

40“ . 


. 97 

27" . . 



83 




S8‘* . . 



87 


Bxodv* 


S3* . . 



138 

80* . 
88" . 


. . 85 

. 145 a. 8 

7 . . 

JonvA 


164 




0“ . . 


. :« 

n. 1 

4» 

85" . 
S«> . 


. 158 
. . 183 
. 145n.8 

11* . . 

11* . . 

13« . . 

12" . . 



03 

32 

73 

03 




18** . . 



04 


Nuhibrb 


15* . . 



72 

fi. t-t 


. Ill 

15" . . 



05 

18"*. 


- . 87 

18**. . 



80 

28" . 


. 80 

lO** . . 



34 



88.71 

17" ». 



68 



17* . . 



94 

3* 

Dipctbomomt 

17“ . 

17" . . 



71 


. . 94 

17*" " 



32 

3» 


. . 130 

18“-" 



06 


j 
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!$*• . 
!•“ . 
I91T4B 

19“ . 
I9»* . 
Jl“ . 

94“ . 
J4« . 


1“ . 
fU-U 

*“ . 
*“ . 

«“ . 
8 “ . 
9“ . 

10* 
10* . 


JOVBVA— 

ria 

.72 

.71 

.90 

.78 

.1 a. 

.1 a. 

. . . . 148 o. 4 


JcaoH 


. . 83 

. . 147 

. . 143 

. . 30 

. . 83 

. . 71 

. 146 a. 3 

. 144 a 3 

. . 60 

. 78 
. 94 
» . 148 


1 SlHTIL 


. . . 

. . . Ill 

7« . 

. . . 143 

»»-i*. . . 

. . . 140 

13»* . - . 

. . . 143 

13“ . . . 

. . . 83 

33 . . . 

. . . 164 

81“ - • 

. . . 148 



. Ill 
. 00 
. 18S 
. 1 a. 
. 34 
. 00 
. 103 
. 168 


7b.3 


a* 

4* 

41.1# 


1 Knro* 


. 148 
. 60 
88,90 


1 Knot—coMiMui 


4*» . . 

MS 

. . S6d.S,0O 

4“ . 

. . . . 73 

4>» . 

■ . ■ . 90 

4«.9. 

. . - . 89 

4" . 

. . . . 80 

6“ . 

. . . . 34 

9“ . 

■ ■ ■ . 34 

9“ . 

. . ■ . 34 

10“ . 

. . . . 19 

10* - 

. . . . 100 

Vf» . 

. . 89 

10*». 

. . 116a. 1 

I2« . 

. . . 34 

18*» . 

. . . 97 

18 . 

. 130 

14*» . 

. . 146 a 3 

16>*«. 

. . . 119 a 3 

15“ . 

. . . 88 a 3 

16“ . 

. . . 06 

16>*. 

. . . . 66 

10“ . 

. .. 30,31 

10“ . 

. . . . 3.6 

10“ . 

. . . 109 a 1 

16“ . 

. 66 

17-10,81 

. . . . 135 

18* . 

. . . . 0 

18“ . 

. . . 166 a 1 

18** . 

. . . 167 

18** . 

. . I 

19* . 

. . . 167 

30 . 

. . . 130 

30,33 

. . . 136 

80‘ . 

. . . 123 

30* . 

. S3 

30“ . 

. . . . 3 

30“-" 

. 124 

30“ . 

. Ill, 124 

30“^ 

. . . . 126 

31* . 

. . 8 

81** . 

. . . . 1 

33“ . 

. . . . 33 

38“ . 

. . . . 23 

33** . 

. . . 16,34 

1» 

3 Knree 

. . . . 30 

3* 

. . . . 66 

3» . 

. . 146 a 8,168 

Off. . 

. . . 119 a 8 

0» 

. . . . 88 
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3 Kcm>—] Isauh 


ptffi 

. 11 5 *.IM 

. 17 . 1*4 

gw.a* 7 ». 1 

to**.m 10 **.| 4 S o. 1 

10 **. 157 14 «-“. 1 » 

13 *.llBo-* 41 ». *7 

14 *. 1 « 

14 *.IIS JssmtAB 

IC^.* 0.81 2 **.IM 

1 «*. *8 2 *. 148 

17 ?^MU . . . . m 7 «. 160 

18 * . 145 n. 9 16 *. 168 

83 *. 55 17 *. 39 
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